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Tue poem before us is, in our opinion, not only one of the 
most successful efforts of its author, but a production of singu- 
lar beauty and excellence in its kind. It is not properly a di- 
dactic poem, for it does not aim at the regular delivery of pre- 
cepts, and still less does it depend for its interest upon any 
thing like narrative. It is aseries of poetical pictures, con- 
nected by a common subject, and drawn with that freedom of 
outline and richness of colouring peculiar to the author. 

In their remarks on the earlier poetry of Percival, we recol- 
lect that the critics objected to its profusion of ornament, and 
complained that he too often forsook the subject to go after the 
illustration. At the same time, every body acknowledged the 
wonderful facility and grace of his diction, and the brilliancy 
and richness of his imagery ; and most of us were willing to 
confess, that whenever he went out of his way, it was in pur- 
suit of some object that amply repaid his wanderings—some 
sight of beauty, or sound of melody, which, had it been as rea- 
dily perceived by our own duller senses, would have tempted 
us aside as well as himself. To us there is something exceed- 
ingly delightful in the reckless intoxication with which this 
author surrenders himself to the enchantment of that multitude 
of glorious and beautiful images that come crowding upon his 
mind, and that infinity of analogies and relations between na- 
tural objects, and again between these and the moral world, 
which seem to lie before him wherever he turns his eyes. The 
writings of no poet seem to be more the involuntary overflowings 
of his mind. It is, evidently, no laborious effort with him to 
search out and collect the thoughts and images which make 
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the texture of his poetry, nor has he any difficulty in detaining 
them, 
“ Till he has pencilled off 


A faithful likeness of the forms he views.” 


The readiness with which they are transferred to his pages, is 
equalled only by the happiness of their conception. 

That in some of the poems of Percival, this very abundance 
of poetic wealth should be somewhat oppressive to readers of 
colder imagination, is not at all extraordinary ; but such will 
not, we believe, be the case with the poem before us. The 
exuberance of the author’s imagination finds abundant scope 
in the nature of the subject he has chosen, and is, at the same 
time, agreeably chastened by the fine vein of thought which 
runs through the whole. 

In the following passage from the beginning of the poem, the 
author proposes his subject : 


“ Of Mind, and its mysterious agencies, 
And most of all, its high creative Power, 
In fashioning the elements of things 
To loftier images, than have on earth 
Or in the sky their home—that come to us 
In the still visitation of a dream, 
Or rise in light before us when we muse ; 
Or at the bidding of the mightier take 
Fixed residence in fitly sounding verse, 
Or on the glowing canvass, or in shapes 
Hewn from the living rock :—of these, and all 
That wake in us our better thoughts, and lead 
The spirit to the enduring and sublime, 
It is my purpose now to hold awhile 
Seemly discourse, and with befitting words 
Clothe the conceptions I have sought to frame. 


* There are, diffused through nature, certain Forms, 
That ever hold dominion o’er the Mind, 
And with an awful or a pleasing Power 
Control it to their bidding. Life may change 
In its perpetual round—Manners may take 
All fashions and devices, putting on 
Greater variety of antic shapes, 
Than Puck or Proteus ; but with an eternal 
And ever constant unity, Jhey keep 
Their stations and their aspects. Whether high, 
Or simply fair—mighty, or only turned 
To elegant minuteness, sti!l they stand 
On the wide forehead of the Universe, 
As undecaying as its suns and stars, 
As bright, and as divine. The willing soul 
Bows to them with an adoration, pure 
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And unalloyed by aught that can defile 
Or darken. No mean interest hath a place 
In the still worship offered up to them, 
Whether we meet them in the vauited sky, 
Or the invisible air—or see them round us, 
Creatures of earth, as we are, but informed 
With this unquestioned title to command 
The heart’s obedience.” —pp. 3, 4. 


The poet proceeds to speak of the power of these great 
principles of beauty and grandeur over the heart and the ima- 
gination, in all periods, even in those of which history has pre- 
served no record, but of which the poetry is yet looked upon as 
the highest effort of human genius. He dwells upon the in- 
fallible certainty with which the human mind again recurs to 
them wheoever, for a time, they have been obscured by the ig- 
norance and false taste of the age. ‘Their effect upon the 
happiness of those who love them with the warmest affection, 
and study them with the greatest ardour, is then touched upon, 
and illustrated by instances from the lives of the most celebra- 
ted poets. This part of the poem is written with great feeling, 
and though we cannot quite assent to the position which the au- 
thor seems to lay down, that a good poet is, of course, good 
for nothing else than to write poetry; yet we cannot help en- 
tering into the pathos with which he dwells upon the story of 
their fortunes. At the close of this melancholy review, he ex- 
claims— 


“Q)! it is painful, 
To think the very chiefest of the mighty, 
Heroes in song, as there are those in war— 
How they were made the butt and sport of fools, 
Trampled and crushed by such as would have perished 
Utterly, had not they asserted thus 
An impious fame—O! ’tis enough to deaden 
All the fond hepes, the generous desires, 
The ewulous strivings of a heart awake 
To high ambition, and with early glow 
Beating itself up the proud eminence 
Of intellectual fame. Go on, fond youth, 
While yet the charm is on thee, and the power 
Of virtue is unquestioned—let no thought 
Of what may come, disturb thee—there is in thee 
A buoyancy, that can awhile sustain 
The world’s cold burden—let this time of respite 
Be filled up well, for it may give to thee 
Fit leisure for attaining such a height 
As after violence cannot wrench thee from. 
Know too the high-strung hopes of youth impart 
An energy, and passion to the song, 
That they inspire. There may be nicer arf, 
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And a more fitting harmony of sounds, 

And words of better choice in riper strains ; 
But youth, and much too often, hope is gone—- 
At least the hope of greatness, and for this 
Nothing is left, but what the erring light 

Of a far-distant glory, or the call 

Of instant need, can waken. Therefore seize 
The undoubting moment, and may heaven befriend thee, 
And lead thee in the shadow of thy faith, 

Nor quite desert thee, till the point is gained, 
When thou canst say, a victory is won, 

That none sheuld scorn.”—pp. 20, 21. 


From this part of his subject, he turns to more delightful 
themes. The following, if we are not mistaken, is a just, as 
well as most beautiful sketch of the genius of a great living 


poet: 
* There is a life 

In all things, so a gifted mind hath told 
In most oracular verse,—and we may well 
Forgive a heart, that could not brook the sight 
Of any suffering thing, that he indulged 
Such fond imaginings, as gave to him 
Companions, whereso’er he took his way 
Through hill or valley. He beheld himself 
Surrounded by a multitude of friends, 
Who with familiar faces welcomed him 
In the blank desert—for the changing sky, 
Cloudless, or overshadowed by all shapes, 
That grow from air—the sun who walks at noon 
Untended, and the lesser light that binds 
Her brow with stars, and all her retinue 
Of living lamps, had each a voice for him 
Distinctly audible, though to other ears 
They hadno sound. The mountain, whose bald forehead 
Looked o’er a host of hills, each compassing 
A grassy vale, and in each vale a lake 
Of crystalline waters, and a busy brook 
Winding in ever shifting light along 
The daisy-tufted meadows, now asleep 
In a smooth-mirrored pool, then all awake 
To leap the cascade, and go hurriedly 
Over the sparkling pebbles and bright sands— 
The mountain, and its train, had all for him 
A welcome, and they uttered it with smiles 
All the long summer, and they told to him 
In winter such high mysteries, he learned 
To speak a holier language, and his heart 
Was ever haunted by a silent power, 
In whose immediate presence, he became 
Thoughtful and calm—and so his lofty faith, 
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Which some of poorer spirit have pronounced 
A madness, was to him the quickening spring 
Of Poesy, such as we cannot read 

Without a sense of awe.”—pp. 23, 24. 


The poem concludes with a magnificent vision, in which we 
have a view of some of the most illustrious masters of song, 
seated in the midst of that imaginary beatitude which is con- 
ferred by posthumous fame, and the hold which their immortal 
writings keep on the hearts of every successive generation. 
We have had a little difficulty in raking out one or two of 
these personages from the description of our author, and in our 
turn recommend the attempt to our readers as a trial of their 
ingenuity. One of them, of whom itis said that he had suffered 
foul and cruel wrong from his fellow men, till the natural kind- 
ness of his heart had departed, and his mind became filled with 
musings of fierce resentment and dreams of horrible vengeance 
on his enemies, is thus supposed to address the author, in the 
following passage, with which the poem concludes : 


“ Hear 
Carefully what I utter, and retain it 
Deep in thy heart of hearts. We are a band, 
Who gave ourselves, in life, to the high art 
Of song. For this we left the flowery walks 
Of pleasure, and forewent the better aims 
Of wealth and power—and some of us were doomed 
To bear the burden of consuming care, 
And wrestle onward to a welcome grave 
Through poverty and scorn—and yet we bore 
Manfully all our wrongs, and never broke 
The allegiance we had vowed, but rather chose 
To leave all the world covets most, and keep 
The honourable service of the lyre, 
Whose rich reward is fame. And we have gained it, 
And thus far we are happy. If thy heart 
Feel aught of longing to be one of us, 
Be cautious and considerate, ere thou take 
The last resolve. If thou canst bear alone 
Penury and all its evils, and yet worse, 
Malevolence, and all its foul-mouthed brood 
Of slanderers, and if thou canst brook the scorn 
And insolence of wealth, the pride of power, 
The falsehood of the envious, and the coldness 
Of an ungrateful country—then go on 
And conquer. Long and arduous is the way 
Teo climb the heights we hold, and thou must bide 
Many a pitiless storm, and nerve thyself 
Too many a painful struggle. If thy purpose 
Is fixed, then welcome. We will hover o’er thee, 
Thy guardian spirits, and thy careful ear 
May often listen to our friendly voice, 
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After thy earnest toils. We now are with thee— 
Thou hast the records we have left behind, 

And thou canst read them, as we wrote them down, 
Fresh from the heart—and this it is to hold 
Communion with us. Let it not depress thee, 
That few will bid thee welcome on -thy way, 
For ’tis the common lot of all, who choose 

The higher path, and with a generous pride 
Scorn to consult the popular ear. This land 

Is freedom’s chosen seat, and all may here 

Live in content and bodily comfort, yet 

*Tis not the nourishing soil of higher arts, 

And loftier wisdom, Wherefore else should He, 
Who, had he lived in Leo’s brighter age, 

Might have commanded princes, by the touch 

Of a magician’s wand, for such it is 

That gives a living semblance to a sheet 

Of pictured canvass—wherefore should he waste 
His precious time in painting valentines, 

Or idle shepherds sitting on a bank 

Beside a glassy pool, and worst of all, 

Bringing conceptions, only not divine, 

To the scant compass of a parlour piece— 

And this to furnish out his daily store, 

While he is toiling at the mighty task, 

To which he has devoted all his soul 

And all his riper years—which, when it comes 
To the broad light, shall vindicate his fame 

In front of every foe, and send to ages 

His name and power—else wherefore lives he not 
Rich in the generous gifts of a glad people, 

As heis rich inthought? There is no feeling 
Above the common wants and common pleasures 
Of calm contented life. So be assured, 

If thou hast chosen our companionship, 

Thou shalt have solitude enough to please 

A hermit, and thy cell may show like his.”—pp. 38-40, 


These are by no means comfortable words. Our citizens 
are not, to be sure, much in the habit of buying historical pic- 
tures. We hope they will contract the habit by and by—but, 
in the mean time, they certainly buy and read a great deal of 
poetry—transatlantic poetry we mean. The works of the 
principal living British poets, are things which every body 
must have; they are a sort of classics among us; every body 
would be ashamed not to have read them. Those who can 
afford it, procure the most elegant English editions, with beau- 
tiful designs ; those who cannot, content themselves with the 
cheaper editions of our own country, where they often run 
through several impressions. If, therefore, the native litera- 
ture of the United States is not patronised as it ought to be, it 
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is not owing to the want of a strong appetite for literature 
among our Citizens. ‘I'he great difficulty is, that we are afraid 
of committing ourselves. We do not like to praise a thing, till 
we see the seal of transatlantic approbation upon it. We are 
like those singers at a church, who do very well while sustain- 
ed by a few skilful and powerful voices, but feel excessively 
awkward at being obliged to sing alone. We are greatly dis- 
tressed, and are apt to be wonderfully feeble and faint in our 
applauses, when we are obliged to utter them without the cho- 
rus of the British literati to keep us in countenance. One 
would be apt to suppose, that as the meritorious productions 
of our native literature are by no means numerous, they would 
be sought after with great avidity, and that no well educated 
man among us would be willing to acknowledge himself unac- 
quainted with their contents. Such, however, is unfortunate- 
ly not the case. Fashion has almost as much to do in directing 
what books shall be read, as what dresses shall be worn; and 
a large class of people look into none but such as her dic- 
tates make it necessary to read. It is the fashion throughout 
the United States, to read the tolerable English works of the 
day—but fashion has not made it indispensable to read Ame- 
can works of the same degree of merit. A very good book 
may be published in one of our principal cities, and acquire a 
considerable reputation there, and yet be scarcely heard of in 
the others. Within a twelvemonth, there appeared in this 
city a treatise on a very important subject, one of the best 
compositions of its kind, both for matter and style, of which the 
English language has to boast. We think very highly of it 
here, but we cannot learn that any body to the east or the 
south of us has read it. We did ourselves the pleasure of pay- 
ing the tribute of our approbation to its merits in the first num- 
ber of the New-York Review, but as we have seen no record 
of it in the other chronicles of literature, which are so respect- 
ably conducted in different parts of the union, we conclude that 
the book has not come to the knowledge of either the editors or 
their contributors. 

Of the malevolence which obstructs the patronage of our 
literature, spoken of in the passage last quoted, we must be 
permitted to have our doubts. Personal enemies and rivals a 
man of genius may have, who might be glad to lower his repu- 
tation ; but it seeims to us, that all the neglect of talent in our 
country, and ali the unfortunate criticisms upon works of me- 
rit, of which there is any great reason to complain, may be 
traced to other causes than enmity or rivalry. They have 
their origin, no doubt, in that indecision and uncertainty of 
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judgment of which we have already spoken; and often, un- 
questionably, in a taste ——— and spoiled by the partial 
and arbitrary decisions of some of the critical journals of Great 
Britain. There is no want of kindly feeling among our citi- 
zens towards our native literature—there can be no want of it 
among a people whose national partialities are as strong as ours. 
It only needs to be properly encouraged and directed. In all 
countries, here as elsewhere, the many take their opinions, for 
the most part, in matters of literature, from the few; and if 
the few are silent, the many will form their judgments at ran- 
dom. Worthless productions will luxuriate in a_twelve- 
month’s popularity, while better things will be neglected. 






















Ant. XVIII.— The Subaltern, or Sketches x the Peninsular War. 
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Tost who do not choose to grope in Blackwood’s Maga- © 
zine for the good things which are sometimes to be found 
there, will feel themselves somewhat obliged to Messrs. G. & 
C. Carvill, for having, in the present instance, performed the 
task for them. The contents of this volume were originally 
published in that journal in detached portions, the last of them 
very lately. Collected together, and placed in each other’s 
company, they make a much more respectable figure than 
when in contact with their former companions, among whom 
they looked as we may imagine a dozen of the king’s yeemen 
would have done in Falstaff’s ragged regiment. 

This work purports to be the production of one, who ha- 
ving fought his country’s battles in time of war, has now, in 
time of peace, betaken himself to the making of his country’s 
books. He has fallen upon a species of composition, which 
has lately become quite popular among readers. He gives 
the story of his adventures in foreign countries, but it is not as 
a mere traveller that he appears before the public. Of that 
class of persons, and their books, the world has grown a little 
weary ; and their diaries, once so much in fashion, are now in 
small request. All young ladies, and we suspect most young 
gentlemen, and if the truth must be told, a large proportion of 
the elderly of both sexes, at present prefer even a tolerable 
novel to a dull book of travels; an ingenious tissue of ficti- 
tious incidents, to the story of real adventures at custom 
houses and in taverns, including even the important particulars 
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of eating, drinking, and lodging ; and the description of some 
interesting imaginary scene, to that of some town, or some 
ruin, or some gallery of paintings, now described for the hun- 
dred and fiftieth time. It has therefore become necessary for 
the traveller, if he cannot tell any thing new of the institutions 
or of the customs and habits of the people whom he has visit- 
ed, to tell at least of striking and extraordinary incidents that 
happened to himself in his journey. It is fortunate for the man 
whose destiny it is to write a book about Spain, or Italy, or 
France, or Germany, if he has been a soldier, and has served 
a campaign or two in those countries. The personal adventures 
of a military man are always interesting, if well told. War 
sports so fearfully and tyrannically, and at the same time so mag- 
nificently, with all the interests of men, and especially with 
that last of interests, life, that nobody can look at a true pic- 
ture of it, without feeling his blood alternately tingling and 
curdling in his veins. The soldier also sees the country around 
him in an aspect not shown to the traveller in peaceful times. 
He sees its inhabitants in a state of unusual excitement, fitted, 
we should think, to call forth the peculiarities of their charac- 
ter. He also not only becomes acquainted with its more po- 
pulous and frequented regions, and those places through which 
the great thoroughfares of ordinary travel pass, but he is often 
taken into the most retired haunts of its population, and is 
made familiar even with its waste places. The adventurer in 
these scenes has only to make a proper selection of incidents 
which fell under his own observation, and describe them in an 
unaffected manner, and he will hardly fail of finding plenty of 
readers. ; 

This is done pretty well in the book before us. The author 
does not. pretend to give us the history of the campaigns in 
which he served, but merely to relate that part of them of which 
he was an eye witness. The only omission of which we can rea- 
sonably complain, is that of interweaving with the details of his 
personal adventures those observations upon the manners and 
character of the people among whom he was thrown, which must 
have’ been made by any man of common curiosity and sagacity. 
The army in which he served took up its winter quarters, after 
the campaign of 1813, among the Basques. Yet, of this peo- 
ple, so singular and so little known, he tells us comparatively 
nothing. The reason he gives for this neglect is, the impossi- 
bility for an individual of an invading army to learn any thing 
of the real character of the inhabitants of the country where he 
is stationed. We do not exactly see why this should be; we 
< certain, at Jeast, that something might be learned of it in a 
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daily and pretty quiet intercourse of several months. If we 
may judge from the author’s account of himself, he resembled 
too many of his countrymen in foreign parts, who prefer the 
pleasure of associating with each other, to the trouble of study- 
ing the manners of the people among whom they live. We 
apprehend, that a man who spent his days with a fowling-piece 
on his shoulder, and his evenings in discussing the provisions 
and wines of the country, would naturally make no very rapid 
rogress in the Basque dialect, and acquire no very profound 
insight into the Basque character. The only thing that sur- 
prises us is, that he should have thought it necessary to assign 
any other reason for his ignorance on these subjects. What 
the author saw, however, he describes very well, and often in 
a very striking manner. He never reasons, he rarely troubles 
the reader with any reflections of his own, and he carefully 
omits all particulars that could possibly seem dull or tedious. 
As might be expected from such a writer, there is very little 
which might be called information in the volume before us. 
The reader will not find his acquaintance with the mere history 
of the two campaigns in which the writer served very much 
increased by its perusal ; but he may perhaps rise from it witha 
more lively idea of the miseries, of which they were the cause. 
Two classes of readers, we apprehend, will read it with inte- 
rest: those who delight in the recital of personal adventures, 
amid circumstances of hardship and danger; and those who 
would look more nearly, and speculate more closely, on the 
frightful calamities in which the princes of Europe, in their 
bloody quarrels for dominion, are permitted by Providence to 
involve their unfortunate subjects. 
As a specimen of the work, we give a part of the account of 
the taking of the town of St. Sebastian by the British : 


“As soon as the fighting began to wax faint, the horrors of plunder 
and rapine succeeded. Fortunately, there were few females in the 
place; but of the fate of the few which were there, I cannot even now 
think without a shudder. The houses were every where ransacked, the 
furniture wantonly broken, the churches profaned, the images dashed to 
pieces ; wine and spirit cellars were broken open, and the troops, heated 
already with angry passions, became absolutely mad by intoxication. 
All order and discipline were abandoned. The officers had no longer 
the slightest control over their men, who, on the contrary, controlled the 
officers; nor is it by any means certain, that several of the latter did not 
fall by the hands of the former, when they vainly attempted to bring them 
back to a sense of subordination. 

“Night had now set in, but the darkness was effectually dispelled by 
the glare from burning houses, which, one after another, took fire. The 
morning of the 31st had risen upon St. Sebastian’s, as neat aud regularly 
built a town as any in Spain; long before midnight, it was one sheet of 
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flame ; and by noon on the following day, little remained of it, except its 
smoking ashes. The houses being lofty, like those in the old town of 
Edinburgh, and the streets straight and narrow, the fire flew from one to 
another with extraordinary rapidity. At first, some attempts were made 
toextinguish it; but these soon proved useless, and then the only matter 
to be considered, was, how personally to escape its violence. Many a 
migration was accordingly effected from house to house, till, at last, houses 
enough to shelter all could no longer be found, and the streets became 
the place of rest to the majority. 

“ The spectacle which then presented was truly shocking. A strong 
light falling upon them from the burning houses, disclosed crowds of 
dead, dying, and intoxicated men, huddled indiscriminately together, 
Carpets, rich tapestry, beds, curtains, wearing apparel, and every thing 
valuable to persons in common life, were carelessly scattered about upon 
the bloody pavement, whilst ever and anon fresh bundles of these were 
thrown from the windows above. Here you would see a drunken fellow 
whirling a string of watches round his head, and then dashing them 
against the wall; there another more provident, stuffing his bosom with 
such smaller articles as he most prized. Next would come a party rolling 
a cask of wine or spirits before them, with loud acclamations; which in 
an instant was tapped, and in an incredibly short space of time emptied of 
its contents. Then the ceaseless. hum of conversation, the occasional 
Jaugh, and wild shout of intoxication, the pitiable cries, or deep moans of 
the wounded, and the uninterinitted roar of the flames, produced altoge- 
ther such a concert, as no man who listened to it can ever forget. 

“ Of these various noises, the greater number now began to subside, 
as night passed on; and long before dawn there was a fearful silence. 
Sleep had succeeded inebriety with the bulk of the army,—of the poor 
wretches who groaned and shrieked three hours ago, many had expired ; 
and the very fire had almost wasted itself by consuming every thing upon 
which it could feed. Nothing, therefore, could now be heard, except an 
occasional faint moan, scarcely distinguishable from the heavy breathing 
of the sleepers ; and even that was soon heard no more.” —pp. 44-46. 


A few days after the capture, the writer, with some of his 
comrades, paid a visit to this scene of their late victory. He 
describes it in the following words : 


“ The reader will easily believe that a man who has spent sorbe of the 
best years of his life amid scenes of violence and bloodshed, must have 
witnessed many spectacles highly revolting to the purest feelings of our na- 
ture; but a more appalling picture of war passed by—of war in its dark- 
est colours,—those which distinguish it when its din is over—than was 
presented by St. Sebastian’s, and the country in its immediate vicinity, I 
certainly never beheld. Whilst an army is stationary in any district, 
you are wholly unconscious of the work of devastation which is proceed- 
ing—you see only the hurry and pomp of hostile operations. But, when 
the tide has rolled on, and you return by chance to the spot over which it 
has last swept, the effect upon your own mind is such, as cannot even be 
imagined by him who has not experienced it. Little more than a week 
had elapsed, since the division employed in the siege of St. Sebastian’s 
had moved forward. Their trenches were not yet filled up, nor their 
batteries demolished; yet the former had, in some places, fallen in of 
their own accord, and the latter were beginning to crumble to pieces. 
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We passed them by, however, without much notice. Jt was, indeed, im- 
possible not to acknowledge, that the perfect silence which prevailed 
was far more awful] than the bustle and stir that lately prevailed there; 
whilst the dilapidated condition of the convent, and of the few cottages 
which stood near it, stripped as they were of roofs, doors, and windows, 
and perforated with cannon shot, inspired us, now that they were desert- 
ed, with sensations somewhat gloomy. But these were trifling—a mere 
nothing, when compared with the feelings which a view of the town it- 
self excited. 

“ As we pursued the main road, and approached St. Sebastian’s by its 
ordinary entrance, we were at first surprised at the slight degree of da- 
mage done to its fortifications by the fire of our batteries. The walls 
and battlements beside the gateway appeared wholly uninjured, the very 
embrasures being hardly defaced. But the delusion grew gradually 
more faint as we drew nearer, and had totally vanished before we reached 
the glacis. We found the draw-bridge fallen down across the ditch, in 
such a fashion, that the endeavour to pass it was not without danger. 
The folding gates were torn from their hinges, one lying flat upon the 
gruund, and the other leaning against the wall; whilst our own steps, as 
we moved along the arched passage, sounded loud and melancholy. 

“ Having crossed this, we found ourselves at the commencement of 
what had once been the principal street in the place. No doubt it was, in 
its day, both neat and reguiar ; but of the houses, nothing more remained 
except the outward shells, which, however, appeared to be of an uniform 
height and style of architecture. As far I could judge, they stood five 
stories from the ground, and were faced with a sort of free-stone, so 
thoroughly blackened and defiled, as to be hardly cognizable. The 
street itself was, moreover, choked up with heaps of ruins, among which 
were strewed about fragments of household furniture and clothing, mix- 
ed with caps, military accoutrements, round shot, pieces of shells, and all 
the other implements of strife. Neither were there wanting other evi- 
dences of the drama which had been Jately acted here, in the shape of 
dead bodies, putrefying, and infecting the air with the most horrible 
stench. Of living creatures, on the other hand, not one was to be seen, 
not even a dog or a cat; indeed, we traversed the whole city without 
meeting more than six human beings. These, from their dress and ab- 
ject appearance, struck me as being some of the inhabitants who had 
survived the assault. They looked wild and haggard, and moved aboat 
here and there, poking among the ruins, as if they were either in search 
of the bodies of their slaughtered relatives, or hoped to find some little 
remnant of their property. I remarked, that two or three of them car- 
ried bags over their arms, into which they thrust every trifling article of 
copper or iron which came in their way. 

“From the streets, each of which resembled, in every particular, that 
which we had first entered, we proceeded towards the breach, where a 
dreadful spectacle awaited us. We found it covered—literally covered— 
with fragments of dead carcases, to bury which it was evident that no 
effectual attempthad been made. I afterwards learned, that the Spanish 
corps which had been left to perform this duty, instead of burying, en- 
deavoured to burn the bodies; and hence the half-consumed limbs and 
trunks which were scattered about, the effluvia arising from which was 
beyond conception overpowering. We were heartily glad to quit this 

art of the town, and hastened, by the nearest covered way, to the Castle. 

Our visit to it soon convinced us, that in the idea which we had 
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formed of its vast strength, we were greatly deceived. The walls were 
so feebly built, that in some places, where no shot could have struck 
them, they were rent from top to bottom by the recoil of the guns which 
surmounted them. About twenty heavy pieces of ordnance, with a cou- 
ple of mortars, composed the whole artillery of the place; whilst there 
was not a single bomb-proof building in it, except the governor’s house. 
A large bake-house, indeed, was bomb. proof, because it was hollowed out 
of the rock; but the barracks were every where perforated and in ruins. 
That the garrison must have suffered fearfully during the week’s bom- 
bardment, every thing in and about the place gave proof. Many holes 
were dug in the earth, and covered over with large stones, into which, no 
doubt, the soldiers had crept for shelter; but these were not capable of 
protecting them, at least in sufficient numbers. 

“ Among other places, we strolled into what had been the hospital, 
It wasa long room, containing, perhaps, twenty truckle bedsteads, all of 
which were entire, and covered with straw palliasses ; of these, by far the 
greater number were dyed with blood; but only one had a tenant. We 
approached, and lifting a coarse sheet which covered it, we found the 
body of a mere youth, evidently not more than seventeen years of age. 
There was the mark of a musket ball through his breast; but he was so 
fresh—had suffered so little from the effects of decay—that we found he 
had been left to perish of neglect. I trust we weremistaken. We cover- 
ed him up again, and quitted the place. 

“We had now gratified our curiosity to the full, and turned our backs 
upon St. Sebastian’s, not without a chilling sense of the horrible points in 
our profession.” —pp. 65-69. 


_———_——— 


Art. XIX.—-(1) Le Curé de Wakefield. Traduit de ? Anglais, 
par M. J. B. Biset, ancien professeur de rhetorique en France, 
maitre de langue Francaise a Londres. Londres. 1796. 

(2) Le Ministre de Wakefield, d’ Olivier Goldsmith. Traduc- 
tion nouvelle, par E*** A***, En Anglais et en Francais. 
Paris. Chez F. Louis, Libraire, Rue de Savoie, No. 12. 
1803. 

(3) Le Curé de Wakefield, Roman traduit de  Anglois, de Gouv- 
sMITH, par M. De Russy. New-York, printed by Joseph 
Desnoues, No. 7 Murray-street. 1816. 

(4) El Vicario de Wakefield, Novela escrita en Ingles por el 
celebre Doctor GotpsmitH. Traducida al Catellano por 
M. Dominevez. Nueva York: imprenta de C. S. Van 
Winkle. 1825. 


Tue difficulty of translating a book of merit from one lan- 
guage into another, can only be appreciated by such as have 
actually made the attempt. Most of those who are intimately 
acquainted with other languages than that which is emphatically 
called their “ mother tongue.”’ are too apt to think they dis- 
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cover in them beauties which would never once enter into the 
ideas of such as have spoken aud known those languages, and 
those only, from the momeut they first learnt to give utterance 
to language. Others again, and those the sacred few, whose 
opinions (how justly we pretend not to say) are held up as the 
standards of correct taste aud just discrimination, can find 
nothing praiseworthy even in the omyinal text of any work 
clothed tm mere diving language, aud cousider that nothing can 
deserve the notice of the scholar and the student, which has 
not been penned by the writers of tougues long since dead 
and gone. In the conceit of these great critics, Murphy, in 
his transiation of Tacitus, has but given assurance of the im- 
possibility of conveying in one language, however rich, noble, 
aud copious that language may be, more than a feeble and im- 

erfect view of the mayesty and graideur of this author. Mid- 
dieton has but disfigured the numberless beauties of Cicero— 
Melimoth has thrown Pliny into the shade—Leland has tamed 
Demosthenes, and Francis has but shown the dark side of Ho- 
race—Dryden has caricatured Virgil, and Pope has taken 
shameful licence in his translation of Homer; while Cowper, 
although more correct, has fallen into oblivion. 

If, then, there be, as we willingly admit, great difficulty in 
communicating to the mere English reader, the ideas of De- 
mosthenes, Cicero, and Isocrates, a just conception of the 
beauty of their style, the sublimity of their thoughts, and the 
majesty of their language; if ‘Tacitus, ‘Thucydides, and Livy, 
have never been so translated as to convey to those unac- 
quainted with their language an adequate idea of their me- 
rit, (for we omit the poets, as having that licentia which is 
equally asked and granted,) how much more difficult must it 
be to render into another Janguage the exquisite writings of 
Sterne, Fielding, Smollett, or Goldsmith, whose works abound, 
in almost every page, with idiomatic expressions, sufficient, at 
once, to reduce an unassisted foreigner to despair? 

But, although we might tire others, and entertain ourselves, 
with a thousand ideas of the difficulty ef co. veying, in any one 
language, the ideas and manner of any foreign author, yet we 
are sure we shall yratify our readers by calling their attention 
io the translation of Mr. Dominguez, and endeavouring to give 
them some slight idea of the ample justice the translator has 
done to one of the most favourite tales in our language ; a tale 
which is the delight of both male and female, old and young— 
which attracts as well the attention, and elicits the applause of 
the youthful maiden, and the modest suitor, as of the grim old 
maid, and the hard-visaged bachelor. 


% 
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It is well known to us, and we know it to be so to many of 
the amateurs of Spanish literature, that the author of this 
work is likewise the author of many other productions, and, 
among the rest, of some which rank even higher than this trans- 
lation of Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakeiield; that he has incor- 
porated into his native tongue some of the finest writings of 
the most original and powerful genius that France ever boast- 
ed, while he has been conteut, also, in order to promote the 
highly necessary knowledge of the language of his own coun- 
try, to pass his hours in correcting and improving the cumber- 
some pages of such elementary works as may lead to a cor- 
rect knowledge of that language, which others have only taught 
in the Patois to which themselves are accustomed 

By way of more fully developing the superior merit of this 
translation of the Vicar of Wakefield, we shall direct the at- 
tention of our readers to similar extracts from the French trans- 
lations of the same work, of which we have piaced the titles 
at the head of this article. From diligent inquiry, we are sa- 
tisfied, that there is no Italian translation of this work; and we 
regret this the more, inasmuch as our comparisons of the beau- 
ties of the Spanish version must, therefore, be necessarily limit- 
ed to the French language only. Of the three translations be- 
fore us, Biset’s is decidedly the best , and although, in fact, a 
very tolerable performance, yet, in spirit and truth of expres- 
sion, it falls infinitely short of the Spanish, particularly in ren- 
dering the delightful little poems with which Goldsmith has en- 
riched his novel. Of the remaining two French translations, 
we are almost sorry to find, that one of them owes its origin to 
a resident of New-York; it neither does credit to its author, 
nor to the literary character of the city ; and the most we can 
say in its favour, and tliat is faint praise indeed, is, that it does 
not actually fall below the ridiculous burlesque, published in 
Paris, under the title of ** Le Ministre de Wakefield,” which 
we beg leave to recommend particularly to such of our readers 
as are fond of stupid pomposity and solemn nonsense. 

The first passage which appears to have troubled the French 
translators, is one which we confess to be strictly idiomatical. 
It is the concluding expression of the following passa_e, near 
the commencement of the fourth chapter. 

“My farm consisted of about twenty acres of excellent 
land, having given a hundred pounds for my predecessor’s good 
will.” 

That the volatile Parisian should render it in the following 
manner is not at all surprising: 

‘“* Ma ferme consistoit en vingt acres environ d’excellente 
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terre, pour la cession desquels j’avois donné cent livres ster- 
ling 4 mon prédécesseur a titre de pot de-vin.” 

But that our New-York translator, with the means of ex- 
planation within his immediate reach, should so far mistake 
the sense of the original, certainly inspires us with no high 
idea of his capability or research: 

“ Ma ferme se composoit d’environ vingt arpens d’excel- 
lente terre, qui avoient rapporté jusqu’a cent livres sterling de 
rente au profit de mon prédecesseur.” : 

We request our readers, for one moment, to compare the 
following Spanish version of the same sentence with the pre- 
ceding translations, and then with the original, and to judge 
for themselves where the difficulty is best solved : 

** Mi hacienda consistia de veinte acres de muy buena tier- 
ra, habiendo dado por ella cien libras esterlinas a mi prede- 
cesor.”” 

In the beginning of the seventh chapter, we find that “ Mr. 
Thornhill came,” for the purpose o° dining with the vicar and 
his family, “ with a couple of friends, his chaplain and feeder.” 
This sentence appears to have excited all the talent of our so- 
lemn French friend, who gravely translates the word “ feeder”’ 
by the following elegant circumlocution: “Ceha gui étott 
chargé de Péducation de ses coqgs.”” But if his learning surprise 
us, it would be difficult sufficiently to admire the ingenuity of 
Mr. De Russy, who renders the whole phrase as follows : 

“Mr. Thornhill vint avec deux amis: je veux dire celui qui 
avoit le double emploi de chapelain et de gourmand.” 

Although we may be mistaken in our own conjecture, we 
must give the preference to Mr. Dominguez’s version, not- 
withstanding the authority of Biset’s respectable translation, in 
which the word “feeder” is translated “dresseur de coqs.” 
It is thus rendered in the Spanish: “ En efecto se presente 
Mr. Thornhill, con dos amigos, su capellan, y su montero, 6 cui- 
dador de sus perros de caza.”” The frequent allusions made in 
the tale to the squire’s fondness for the chase, certainly serve 
to strengthen our conviction that this is the true meaning of 
the word. 

But to put an end to so tiresome and minute a comparison, 
we shall endeavour to point out, with all brevity, such pas- 
sages as may, in our estimation, be considered the happiest 
of the translation before us. 

We think, then, that the dialogue in the seventh chapter, 
where the unfortunate Moses pretends to combat in argument 
with the squire, as well as the subsequent family colloquy, 
which ends with the ludicrous, though exquisitely natural, at- 
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tempt of Olivia to demonstrate to the good vicar her skill in 
universal controversy ; are rendered, in the Spanish version, 
with a skill and spirit that by no means detract from the ele- 
gance of the original text. 

In the eleventh chapter, the entertaining nonsense of Lady 
Blarney and Miss Carolina Wilhelmina Amelia Skeggs, with 
the occasional interpolations (if we may so call them) of Mr. 
Burchell and Mrs. Primrose, is given with a happy discrimina- 
tion of the different styles of the several speakers, and is in 
excellent keeping with the several characters due to each. 
Were we disposed to be captious, we might find fault with Mr. 
Dominguez’s omission of that double superlative, ‘“* most low- 
est stuff in nature,” as weil as of the perpetual reiteration of 
Mr. Burchell’s “ fudge,” by way of commentary on the con- 
clusion of each speech of the two fine town ladies. We notice 
a similar fault in the Spanish version, at the 171st page, where 
the vulgarisms of the great man’s language are totally omitted; it 
is nO small praise, however, to add, that these, slight as they are, 
are almost the only blemishes we have been able to discover. 

Towards the conclusion of the thirteenth chapter, the dis- 
crimination maintained between the dignified, though some- 
what severe manner of the worthy pastor, and the rather vul- 
gar style of his wife, in attempting to excuse her rude breach 
of hospitality, is worthy of every commendation. In the twen- 
ty-first chapter, also, the conversation between the aged vicar 
and his almost heart-broken danghter, on his accidentally dis- 
covering her at the tavern, is rendered with a pathos and beau- 
ty that leave nothing more to be desired. 

When, in addition to these passages, we recommend to the 
notice of our readers, the felicitous description of the destruc- 
tion of the vicar’s house by fire, as he approaches it, after his 
long and painful search for his unhappy child, his heart beat- 
ing with hope and pleasure—the honest mastiff running to 
grect him, and, as it were, to announce to him that all was 
well—and then, on reaching the door of the beloved cot which 
contained his all, finding the fire bursting from every crevice of 
that cot; we have concluded our attempt to do some small 
justice to the translation of Mr. Dominguez, at least so far as 
regards the prose, and perhaps in inducing our readers to think 
with us, that no language but the Spanish could convey so well 
all the beauty and spirit of this admirable tale of Doctor Gold- 
smith. 

We observe, that Mr. Dominguez has omitted the long dis- 
course in favour of the monarchical form of government, in 
which Goldsmith has indulged himself in the nineteenth chap- 
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ter, and we presume that the cause assigned for this omission, 
in the note, will amply satisfy every reader. 

But the chief merit of the Spanish version is in the manner 
of rendering the exquisite little poems, with which this work is 
enriched. Their original beauty is so amply preserved in al- 
most every line, that we can but wonder how the translator 
has been able at once to follow the original so closely, and 
also to preserve so entirely the very spirit and manner of Gold- 
smith. We cannot resist our inclination to give his transla- 
tion of the elegy on the death of a mad dog, and likewise to 
amuse our readers with the most nonsensical perversion given 
in “Le Ministre de Wakefield, par E*** A*** :” 


“ Pobres, ricos, plebeyos, nobleza, 
Oid atentos mi triste cancion, 
Que si os causa, por corta, estraiieza, 
Poco tiempo os tendra en suspension. 


“ En Islington an hombre vivia 
De quien siempre dijera el lugar 
Que la senda del justo seguia, 
Si 4 la iglesia lo via encaminar. 


“ Entre todos igual repartiera 
Sus consuelos, ternura y querer 
Y 4 vestir al desnudo atendiera 
Cuando se iba su ropa 4 poner. 


“‘ Habia un perro en el mismo‘poblade, 
Que do quier hay de perros un mil, 
De linage confuso y mezclado, 

Y de raza muy baja y muy vil. 


‘* Hombre y perro se amaban fielmente, 
Mas el diablo 4 los dos enredd, 
¥ al mastin, por idea solamente, 
Le dio rabia, y al hombre mordio. 


. Los vecinos de asombro al momento 
Por las calles se dan 4 correi; 
Perdid, juran, el perro el talento, 
Pues fué un hombre tan bueno 4 morder. 


* Que es de aspecto fatal, peligroso, 
La mordida, llegan 4 decir, 
Y jurando esta el perro rabioso, 
‘Tambien juran va el hombre 4 morir. 


“ Peroal fin un milagro se obrara 
Que 4 la plebe toda desmintio: 
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Pues la herida del hombre sanara, 
Y fué el perro solo el que murid.” 





This admirable version requires no comment ; and we should 
hardly admit the following to a place in our pages, were it not 
for our desire to present, at one view, the discrepancy be- 
tween the translation of Mr. Dominguez and that of this Pari- 
sian E°** 4%? 


* Or, écoutez, petits et grands, 
Une aventure sans pareille ; 
A ma chanson prétez l’oreille, 
Je ne vous tiendrai pas long-temps. 

















“ Dans Islington vivoit un homme, 
L’exemple et l’amour du prochain ; ! 
De Canterbury jusqu’ 4 Rome +] 
I] n’ étoit pas de plus grand saint. 












“Tl avoit l’4me charitable, 
Secouroit amis, ennemis, . 
Et s’il voyoit nu son semblable, 5 
Il le couvroit de ses habits. . 







‘*Un chien de race haute et forte, 
Dans Islington vivoit aussi : 

En cette ville comme ici, ‘ 
I] est des chiens de toute sorte. { 







“ TYabord amis l’homme et le chien 
Firent bientét mauvais ménage ; 

Et tout exprés gagnant la rage, 

L’animal mordit le Chrétien. 







“ Grande douleur on fit paroitre ; 
Chacun accourut, et se dit: 
Juste ciel! mordre un si bon maitre ! 

Ce chien a done perdu I’esprit ? 












“ Ainsi parloit le voisinage, 
Et tout bas chacun assuroit 
Que l’animal ayant la rage, 
L’homme infailliblement mourroit. 








“ Mais toute outre fut l’aventure : 
Voici ce qu’ il en arriva: 
L’homme guérit de sa morsure, 
Et ce fut le chien quj creva.” 


Whoever can read the three first verses of this ludicrous at- 
tempt at conveying Goldsmith’s elegy, without enjoying a 
hearty laugh at the absurd misconception of all its point and 
effect, must be possessed of risible muscles much less easily 
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moved than our own. We are also gravely furnished by this 
Monsieur E. A. with a valuable piece of literary information, 
which, in his opinion, doubtless, dastroys any claim of our 
English author, to the credit of originality : Le fond de cette 
élégie burlesque est pris dans une épigramme de |’Anthologie, 
qu a été plusieurs fois traduite ou imitée en vers Frangais.” 

ut we have already wasted more words on him than his whole 
translation is worth. 

The universally admired poem, called the Hermit, both in 
its measure, and in the beautiful simplicity of its style, is pe- 
culiarly adapted to the language of the ancient ‘lroubadours ; 
and in the hands of Mr. Dominguez, this favourite ballad has 
lost little of the attraction which the original possesses. In 
two or three instances only, a single stanza is extended to two 
in the translation. In the beginning of the verse, “ and now 
when busy crowds retire,” &c. the introduction of the libertine 
in the translation, cannot be considered as an improvement. 
It mars the simplicity of thought in the original. 

Extended as our remarks have been, we know we shall re- 
ceive approbation rather than censure, for inserting, entire, the 
beautiful translation of that exquisite little madrigal, which 
Goldsmith has given us—‘* When lovely woman stoops to folly.” 
Shall we honestly confess, that in our imperfect judgment, this 
version, in all respects, equals the original? It breathes the 
spirit of original composition throughout, while it conveys, in 
every line, all the beauty and pathos of the original, improved, 
perhaps, by the music of the measure, and certainly rendered 
more effective by the mingled melody and majesty of the lan- 
guage of Spain. It carries to the mind, in itself, without other 
or farther proof, conviction of the poetical genius of its able 
translator. But let it speak for itself: 

“ Muger sensible 
Que 4 amor se entrega 
Y tarde Ilega 
A conocer 
EI falso pecho 
Del hombre ingrato | 


Que su recato 
Logré vencer ; 


* Como de negra 
Melancolia 

La compaiiia 
Dejar podra ? 

: Ni con que artes 
Su desacierto 
Tendra encubierto, 
Ni borrara ? 
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“Avy! solo un triste 
Medio la queda 
Que ocultar pueda 
Su proceder ; 

Que la liberte 
Del cruel estado 
De ver tachado 
Su honor do quier ; 


“ Y¥ que acusando 
Siempre 4 su amante, 
Clame incesante 
Su arrepentir ; 

Y aqueste medio 
Tan poderoso, 
Mas doloroso, 
ts el.... morir.” 


We have now done with the translation of Mr. Dominguez ; 
and we ardently hope that the merits of the work may receive 
that just meed of applause they so eminently deserve. Could 
any thing add to our high respect for the talents of the transla- 
tor, it would be the knowledge, that in making his selections 
from different works, in ether languages, in order to engraft 
them on his own, he is guided by no desire of exhibiting his 


own capabilities, either as a poet or a writer; but solely by a 
wish to communicate to the patriots of South America, his 
brave and injured countrymen, a relish for such works as 
may inspire them with a taste for all that may tend to elevate 
the morality of their character, cherish in them the love of 
unaffected virtue, and instruct them in the theory of true and 
rational liberty. 

In conclusion, we have only to express our sorrow that our 
remarks have been necessarily thrown together with such 
haste, as to leave no hope that they do justice to the subject ; 
and likewise to add our wish, that this may be by no means the 
last time we shall have an opportunity of noticing, at more lei- 
sure. and at more length, the productions of Mr. Dominguez. 
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Art. XX.—Le Notti Romane. Di ALessanpro Verri, Mi. 
lano Dalla Societa tipografica de’ classic: ltahani. 1822. 
(2) The Roman Nights, at the tomb of the Scyios. Translated 

rom the Italian of Verri. In two volumes. Edinburgh: 
Constable & Co. London: Hurst, Robinson & Co. 1825. 
(3) Roman Nights, or the tomb of the Scipios. By Aessan- 
pro Verri. Intwovolumes. Translated from the Italian 
by a Lady. New-York: Bliss & White. Carey & Lea, 
Philadelphia. 1826. 


In the year 1780, the tomb of the Scipios, which had long 
been the vain object of antiquarian research and classical curi- 
osity, was discovered in a subterranean cavern, beneath the 
humble dwelling of a peasant. Twelve years afterwards, the 
work of Count Verri made its appearance in Rome. The re- 
ception it met with corresponded with its interest and its me- 
rits. The three first Nights, which alone are properly entitled, 
as in the original, “at the tomb of the Scipios,’? were pub- 
lished in Rome in 1792. Another edition followed these, 
dated in the seventh year of the republic. Two others suc- 
ceeded, in the same city, in 1798 and 1800; one at Paris, in 
1797; and two in Genoa, in 1798 and 1803. A French 
translation appeared at Lausanne in 1796; and the editor of 
the Milan edition asserts, that two versions had been published 
in England, of the dates of which he is ignorant ; though the 
English translator of 1822 says, that he is the first of his coun- 
trymen who has rendered the work into our language. How- 
ever this may be, numerous editions, according to his state- 
ment, have issued from the presses of Turin, Lucca, Leghorn, 
Florence, and Naples ; and translations have been published 
in German, Polish, and Spanish. The second volume, con- 
taining the three last Nights, or the conferences “sulle ruine 
della magnificenza antica,’’? was not produced until 1804. Of 
subsequent editions and translations, we cannot speak, having 
no authority to direct us. We are pleased, however, to observe, 
that an American lady, who, as we hear, has been before distin- 
guished for literary acquirement and original composition, has 
found sufficient leisure to supply our domestic market, with a 
translation of this highly interesting, and we might add, perhaps, 
useful work. For it comprehends a dramatic history of ancient 
Rome, and brings before our eyes, in vivid colouring, the wise and 
brave, the speculative and daring, the fierce and philosophical, 
the aristocratic and democratic men of that seven-hilled city, so 
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long the empress of the world ; to whom our language, our lite- 
rature, and our law, are under such deep obligations; those 
strangeand formidabie Romans, whose imagined representatives 
arise before us, like the spectres of a pre-existing world, gigan- 
tic in all their proportions. We hear them discoursing, as 
they themselves might perchance have discoursed, on their 
history and its principal epochs ; on the probable falsehood or 
verity of its early traditions; on the secret motives of their 
distinguished kings, demagogues, and revolutionists ; on the 
merits of their varying forms of government, and, in part, on 
their philosophical speculations. 

Here, however, Count Verri has wisely, and from necessity, 
stopped short. The spectral images, with whom he supposes 
himself to have held communion; the phantoms of majesty, of 
glory, of beauty, of eloquence, of wit, of wisdom, of tyranny, 
and of cruelty—whom he has conjured up in the ancient se- 
pulchre of the illustrious Scipios, roused by its profanation by 
the vulgar spade, which was scattering its long secret and sa- 
cred ashes—these visions disclose not the “eternal blazon,” 
which “may not be for ears of flesh and blood.” We have, 
indeed, two pictures—of the parricide, and of Nero; the one 
enduring a continuance of the torture assigned to him on earth, 
the latter pursued by the avenging shade of his mother, armed 
with a scourge of serpents. The sad and wasted form of the 
vestal, who had violated her vows, and endured the dreadful 
penalty of transgression, arises also from her living tomb, to 
reveal the melancholy story of her fall, and the horrible nature 
of her fate. These, however, are but poetical umbre. The 
author does not enter on the task which Dante was bold enough 
to undertake. The state of the disembodied soul is spoken of 
by the principal spectre, Cicero, as it was sometimes dreamed 
of in his dialogues on the nature of the gods, and in the Tuscu- 
lan questions. We quote from the English translation : 

“Know that we are engulphed in the ocean of time; in the 
immensity of which, not individuals merely, but entire gene- 
rations, are but as a leaf, that, driven by the wind, floats to and 
fro on the billows. And, as amidst the vast expanse of the 
ocean, it would be an event almost impossible for any ship- 
wrecked sufferers to meet together by swimming ; think how 
much more so it must be in this ocean, bottomless and bound- 
less, in which the mind becomes lost, and wearied, and dis- 
spirited ; and is thus warned not vainly to wander beyond the 
confines of human intellect.” 

We have strayed, however, a little from our direct path. 
Our task is merely to give to such of our readers as have not 
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seen this work, a general notion of its plot, scope, and style, 
and to notice the relative merits of the two translations, which 
have appeared, nearly at the same time, in England and Ame- 


rica. 

The author supposes that the august visions of Roman gran- 
deur, magnificence, and power, haunted his imagination, until an 
intense desire to evoke some departed spirit of the proud days of 
its ancient domination, became with hima predominant feeling, 
‘ the immediate object of his soul’s aspirations. Bent on this 
fantastic pursuit, he directs his steps to the eternal city. We 
cannot refrain from giving in his own, or rather in the nearly 
literal language of his Kuglish transiator, an account of his sen- 
sations on approaching this temple of his fancy’s idolatry. 

“ Whoever has tasted the delights of ancient literature, will 
bear witness to that palpitation which the heart experiences, 
when descending from the Apenine mountains, the road 
slopes down towards that ever celebrated city. With eyes 
straining to discover the tops of the seven hills, and a heart 
panting to waft itself among its precious monuments, every 
stone of each ancient building and tomb on the road side, be- 
comes a material of learned conjecture, and of imaginary de- 
light. At length, having entered upon the Via Flaminia, I 
ound to mind its ancient magnilicence, extending from Rimi- 
ni to the city, and the name that it still bears of that illustrious 
consul, who perished for his country in the battle fought 
against Hannibal, near the Thrasymene Lake. 

** With my mind occupied in this intoxication of feeling, I 
entered the city gates, whose grandeur appeared to favour the 

rateful illusion, that I was now entering the immense and 
marble city of Augustus. But words are generally unequal to 
express our most “delightful sensations ; therefore, I shall not 
attempt to say what | felt during the few first days, on behold- 
ing the sacred Tiber, the Egyptian obelisks, the temples still em- 
bronzed with the smoke of the sac rifices, the amphitheatre of 
Flavius lying prostrate, like a dismembered giant, and those 
beauteous columns representing the costume of the military— 
the triumphal arches, the empty space’ of the forum, the mau- 
soleums, the melancholy ruins of the circuses, the baths, and all 
those wonderfu! remains of Roman splendour, which strike 
the mind of a stranger with such feelings of awe and amaze- 


ment.’’* 





* We shall here take occasion to make the only minute criticisms on 
the American translation which we intend to offer ; and these we suggest 
only in explanation and justification of any general remarks into which 
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On his arrival in Rome, the rumour of the discovery of the 
tomb of the Scipios is rife throughout the city, and his ruling 
passion leads him to explore the recesses of the cavern in the 
silence of night. Here there arise before him the distin- 
guished Romans of the oldentime; but, in particular, those of the 
Julian and Augustan age. The conferences he holds with 
them are entirely of a political and historical nature. The 
sprightly shade of Horace is indeed introduced, to give variety to 
the picture, but we are entertained with no revelations about 
Roman literature; the jealousies, the criticisms, the heart burn- 
ings, the momentary popularity, the transiently understood al- 
lusions of the day ; though the mind, sympathizing with the 
passion of the supposed ghost-seer, and enjoying intensely the 
fulilment of his wishes, craves vehemently this satisfaction of 
its curiosity, from a magician who has made pass before his 
darkened mirror, in such vivid personification, those solemn 
forms of heroes, lawgivers, philosophers, and tyrants, whose 
images float on the mind’s eye, from our earliest initiation into 
ihe language which preserves the thoughts and actions of their 
prototypes, to our maturest conceptions and reasonings on the 
intellectual progress of man. | 

As Virgil was the earthly god of Dante’s idolatry, Cicero’s 
image was that which had excited the imaginative curiosity of 
our author; and it is with his shade that he converses, with 
few exceptions, in the vault of the Scipios, and among the 
vestiges of ancient Rome, during these dialogues. Like Rabe- 
lais and his imitators, the author makes the sound of the an- 
cient tongue, accentuated by one who spoke it when living, 





we may be led. Verbal cavils are unworthy of a liberal censor, and un- 
just to a work of any excellence. But why should the phrase, “imagi- 
ni deliziose,” delightful images, or imaginings, (as some of the modern 
school would render it,) which the English translator weakens, by call- 
ing it “imaginary delight,” be metamorphosed in the American version 
into “complacent speculation?” ‘“ E mentre Vintelletto era occupato da 
questa ebrezza di pensieri,” is literally given in the above extract, except 
that tke omission of the copulative, at the commencement of the sen- 
tence, is a serious departure from the assumed style of the original. In 
the American reading, the expression is tamed into, “ J toas still ab- 
sorbed in the reveries these thoughts produced.” Again, the fine phrase, 
‘¢immensa e marmorea citta di Auguslo,” runs in the New-York edi- 
tion, “the marble city of the Emperor Augustus ;” offering as an atone- 
nent for the omission of one epithet, the gratuitous information, that 
Augustus was Emperor of Rome. “ Le colonne che descrivono le costu- 
manze della milizia,” is also rendered, ‘‘ the columns on which the mili- 
tary regulations were graven.” “ Costumanze” might be thus inter- 
preted, though not in conjunction with the accompanying verb. But 
where are such “ columns” to be foundin Rome? Ohe! jam, &c. 
Vor. Ti, 35 
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strange to a modern ear. He finds, also, that none of the re- 
presentations of the Roman orator, copied from statues or 
coins, give any correct notion of his actual expression. He 
says nothing about the wart. We are not now prepared nor 
called upon to discuss the merits of the ideas here suggested. 
Of the three first “ Nights,”? each including six “ confe- 
rences,” one consists of disquisitions on the republican and 
despotic governments of Rome, carried on by Cesar and Mar- 
cus Brutus, his slayer; illustrated by apparitions and inter- 
locutors, such as the mangled form of Gratidianus, and the 
Gracchi, yet breathing the sentiments of “fierce democracy ;”’ 
while the deaths of Scipio Emilianus and of Cesar, are seve- 
rally the subjects of interesting discussion. In the conversa- 
tions on the former incident, the stain on the character of the 
family of Cornelia is not removed, though those who were sus- 
ected as accomplices in the mysterious transaction are present. 
e like Monti’s conception better; but the truth cannot be 
known. 
In the second night, the terrific spectres of Marius and Sylla 
are introduced ; and their bloody feuds revived in the collo- 
uies of those who were present, acting and suflering in them. 
‘The mild and reverend spirit of Pomponius Atticus, comments 
on the barbarity and injustice of the Romans, as exercised to- 
wards their own patriots, and those who became their subjects 
by foreign conquests. In the last conference of this night, he 
goes back to the story of the Tarquins’ expulsion, and wisely 
considers the wrong done to Lucretia as an insufficient cause, 
though it was the immediate and only one, for the subversion of 
a dynasty, and a complete political revolution. He suggests, 
also, some shrewd doubts as to the poetical statement of her 
self-sacrifice, which the phantom of the famous matron, by her 
sorrowful silence, admits to be too well founded. We do not 
like this innovation on our classical creed; it is a weary anda 
wicked world we live in; but there are some old legends of 
truth and constancy, with which we cannot afford to part. 
The iconoclast who would prostrate them, is worse than John 
Knox, and all the rest of the tasteless reformers; for he busies 
himself with knocking down the stray and solitary monuments, 
which, like the doubtful links in the chain of created things, 
connect the real with the imaginary world. | 
In the last night of the colloquies in the tomb, the question 
is agitated as to the merit of the immolation of their children, 
by the elder Brutus and Virginius. Cato (the censor) and 
Cicero dispute on the effects of learning on the manners of a 
people. Pompey and Cesar renew hostilities in their words. 
The triumvirs appear on the scene, the luxurious Anthony he- 
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ing still bound in the silken chains of Cleopatra. ‘The events 
of that bloody zra of revolutions and proscriptions are fiercely 
adverted to, with many mutual criminations, by the great dra- 
matis persone who moved on its stage. The visions of this 
night close with the dreadful apparition of the parricide. 

In the second part, the mortal visitant conducts the phan- 
toms over their native hills; and they flit with eager but me- 
lancholy curiosity among the relics of departed grandeur. 
The founder of their race appears, his gigantic form clad in its 
cumbrous armour, and encounters the venerable form of the 
peaceful Numa. The mortal guide recounts to Romulas the 
leading events which befel the community he had established, 
from his death to the dissolution of its bloated and monstrous 
fabric. The two kings discourse on the merits of their dif- 
ferent ideas of policy; the one contending for a government 
secured by the terror of arms; the other, for the milder iniiu- 
ence of laws, sanctioned by the superstitions of the ae 
The speculations of the spirits on the several changes of their 


empire, and the existing state of papal Rome, first communi- 
cated by the living lips of the suppesed writer, and their re- 
collections of the various spots among which they wander, 
possess, for us, a most powerful interest. A pleasing melan- 


choly diffuses itself over the feelings, as we seem to accom- 
pany them beneath the solemn moon, through the city of ruins. 
No romance, however highly wrought, except, indeed, it be 
Valerius, has ever more completely enchained and riveted our 
attention, and held us in sustained excitement throughout. It 
were useless further to particularise the subjects introduced in 
the second part. We hope the translation, which, has just 
been published here, will be in the hands of all readers of taste, 
for whom the recollections of antiquity have a charm, which 
the long history of the world that arose fromits wreck, and the 
current of every day business, cannot destroy. 

We are at a loss in making any further extracts, on account 
of the length to which they would run, to be intelligible with- 
out explanation. We shall venture, however, to introduce a 
part of the episode of Emilianus, from the scene with the fami- 
ly of the Gracchi, which we render literally : 

“ Emilianus, not yet satisfied in his inquiry, persisting in it, thus repli- 
ed—* Why then are the misfortunes of the seditious plebeians alone de- 
plored, or does no one know or dare to tell me, at least, what was the 
voice of rumour in relation to my murderers?’ He stood silent, and 
awaited, with a grave countenance, some answer. Then I heard a 
whispering of mingled sounds; and it seemed that some spectre was 


about rushing forth to reveal the unhappy secret, while others retained 
them, placing their hands on their lips. Then [ beheld a flitting female 
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spectre pass onward, who seemed anxious to withdraw herself from the 
multitude. Its aspect was that of a timid female, and anxious to conceal 
it, she covered it with her veil. But a spectre arrested her, seized her 
dishevelled hair, tore off the veil, and displaying to Emilianus that sad- 
dened countenance, said, ‘behold, dost thou not recognise her?’ He 
suddenly exclaimed, ‘O my consort! O Sempronia! why fliest thou 
from me, and why in such wise cast down?’ ‘ She is silent,’ answered 
mournfully that spectre who detained her, ‘ because there was at that time 
an unhappy rumour, that she showed herself, in that for thee baleful night, 
far more as the sister of the Gracchi. than as thy spouse. She therefore 


‘was about to fly, stung by the consciousness of her misdeed.’ While he 


spoke, the lady shook her head, and endeavoured to free her tresses from 
the hand which restrained them, but in vain ; for the spectre, still more 
strongly restraining her, in threatening guise, knitted his brows, and fixed 
on her his fiercely scrutinising glance. She kept her eyelids down, and 
scarcely dared once to raise them to gaze on her ocband, but immediately 
declined them, as if that sight were fullof sorrow. 'The-whole assemblage 
was overpowered with a mournful silence, while Emilianus placed his 
right hand on his brow, demonstrating his horror at such a suspicion. 
He then fixed his eyes on that spectre who detained the captive lady, 
and recognising him, broke forth. ‘Ah! well beloved Lelius! yet pre- 
servest thou for me thy kind and almost paternal regard?’ He became 
glad in countenance, released the lady, extended to him his right hand, 
and replied, ‘ virtue is immortal.’ Then regarding the lady, who, being 
freed, was flying, he added, - now know that she survived thee, her life 
being contaminated with ignominious suspicions. There was noised 
abroad a sad report, that she, in that treason, was the cruel minister of 
the plebeian conspiracy. Lo! she did not dare tolift on thee her deceit- 
ful eyes, nor move her dissembling lips, nor to support thy presence. 
Unfortunate race! Nor thou, Caius, wast exempt from the suspicion of 
being an accomplice in those fatal mysteries ; nor thou, Cornelia, al- 
though renowned for thy deportment, wast free from hateful imputa- 
tions through that melancholy event’ 

“ At these words, yet more majestic became the matron ; command- 
ing with her right hand silence, she fixed her eyes on Emilianus himself, 
and with intrepid aspect, answered—‘ Certainly, | know not which of our 
destinies be most unworthy, O my Quirites; whether mine, by which I 
am subject to such foolish calumnies, or yours to live in such corruption, 
that its outrages have extended even to Cornelia. I, exposed aloft to 
public observation, was conspicuous for propriety of manners and deco- 
rous innocence of life. My thoughts were, by reason of my natural dis- 
position, expressed in my lineaments ; nor was there in the great bold- 
ness of that age, one who dared make public such vile opinions. So 
there assembled together about me, even in my latest years, and in the 
solitude in which I passed through them, the most illustrious citizens ; 
and for my universal benevolence, was I reputed the mother of each one 
of you. Behold, all reasons are removed for concealing the truth. 
Here may each one disclose the vices and the virtues of his life with 
freedom. If had borne any part in thy secret death, instead of here 
denying it, I should rejoice in it, as an enterprise useful in the attainment 
of our liberty. Not, however, with frand, not amid silent shades, would 
Cornelia have attempted any noble revenge; but in the presence of you, 
of the earth, of the universe.’ Then she was silent, and looked around 
proudly, to observe ifany should make a motion to accuse her. A rever- 
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ent silence also made manifest the conviction of her innocence, until a 
certain voice broke forth—‘ O daughter of Africanus! thy virtue towers 
to heaven like a tock, beneath which roars idly the tempest of calumny.’ 
Then Lelius continued, ‘magnanimous lady, that affection known to 
ye all, which I cherished in life for this glory of eur country, makes 
me yet a mourner for his barbarous death. Even now is renewed in 
my anguished thoughts the remembrance of that cruel event. But here, 
where there is no advantage gained by falsehood, sufficiently would this 
silent voice of the multitude vindicate thee, if thine own were not of it- 
self victorious.’ 

“ While they were thus reasoning, the shade of Caius disappeared, as 
if avoiding this trial of truth. The mother became saddened by this 
flight, and her noble boldness departing, regarded Tiberius with a mourn- 
ful and suspicious eye. He, with humiliated aspect, and in silence, show- 
ed, that neither his eloquence, nor affection for his brother, sufficed to 
defend the cause of an outlaw.” * * * * 


Of the English translation of this work, we have already ex- 
pressed our opinion, in stating, that it was nearly literal. It is 
generally as much so as the idiom of the language will permit. 
The style of the original constitutes half its merit Its Latinity 
makes the illusion of its subject perfect. ‘The author of Valerius 
has given the same charm to his glorious romance, by adopting a 
simplicity of diction, and occasional inversions, which can only 
fail to please those to whom the Roman language is indeed 
dead, and who have no mental associations with Roman man- 
ners. In this particular, candour compels us to state, that the 
American translator has made a complete mistake, and has by 
no means produced, as is suggested in the preface, “a tran- 
script of the text of Count Verri.”” The whole sense (with a 
very few literal misapprehensions) is given ; but the style has 
been entirely and unnecessarily altered. Not but that the 
style of the translation is, in itself, good; but the book is nei- 
ther a metaphrase nor a paraphrase. The task of one who 
undertakes to render the embodied thoughts of another, re- 
quires a fidelity which is irksome to the pride of a mind capa- 
ble of original composition ; and it is prone, involuntarily, to 
take licenses, which afford an atonement for its drudgery. We 
know, however, of no principle of translation which sanctions 
the practice in the case of a work like this, which may be closely 
rendered almost throughout, without prejudice to the sentiment, 
or to the construction of our own language. To the public 
generally, however, who will read this work for the first time 
in its American garb, the variations we object to are of no con- 
sequence. The author is entitled to their gratitude for the 
interesting volumes she has furnished for their amusement ; and 
to that of the country, for her contribution to its literary pro- 
perty, and her labours to advance its literary character. 
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Art. XXI.—Report of the Committee to whom was referred so 
much of the message of the President of the United States, as 
respects the establishment of a Military Post, at the mouth of 
the Columbia river, and the expediency of providing for a 
more perfect exploring of the north-west coast of America. 
Washington : 1826. 


Tuis report was drawn up by Mr. Baylies, member for the 
Bristol district in the state of Massachusetts. It contains a 
goed deal of information, diligently collected, and well ar- 
ranged; and as it relates to a subject of no small importance 
and curiosity, and one which seems to have met with less at- 
tention than it deserves, we have been induced to notice its 
contents. We are happy, in the mean time, to see that a 
taste for the researches which have produced this report, have 
an existence amoag the members of congress. These are bet- 
ter employments, certainly, than tampering as they have lately 
done, and as some disinterested persons would have them conti- 
nue to do, with the trade and industry of the country—forgetting 
the fate of the unlucky Italian, who, being in good health, took 
medicine in order to be better, and died. The Egyptian sage. 
who fancied himself possessed of the power of distributing 
showers and sunshine among the different quarters of the globe, 
could not, with all his wisdom, guard against some errors in the 
apportionment ; and very properly recommended to his suc- 
cessor, when he gave into his hands the empire of the rains, to 
be cautious about making any great innovations on the order 
in which nature herself was pleased to bestow them. In like 
manner, it might be respectfully suggested, that even the wis- 
dom of congress—who are, of course, the wisest and most en- 
lightened legislative body on earth—cannot essentially mend the 
great system of Providence, by which, if man would let it alone, 
the citizens of all nations employ their capital and their industry 
in the way which gives the largestreturns. Itis a pity that the 
friends of commercial restrictions cannot legislate for the solar 
system. ‘There are, doubtless, many important defects in that 
machine, which the sagacity of congress might find means to 
remedy. They would probably erect a turnpike gate at the 
celestial equator, on the great road of the ecliptic, and fix the 
rates of toll so high, that the sun would be glad to travel here- 
after in the tropic of Cancer. The green-mountain boys might 
then plant canes and raise their own molasses. We have our 
fears that the present congress are not quite as much alive to 
the importance of this subject as the secretary of the treasury 
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would have them to be. We presume that all our readers have 
seen his late report, and have admired, as well as ourselves, the 
suddenness with which he makes his escape from thearid fields of 
arithmetic into the blooming wilderness of metaphor. If figures 
of speech could convince the understanding, that document 
contains abundance of them, of all sorts and sizes, mingled to- 
gether in the most delightful confusion ; and the barren subject 
of finance, under the hands of the eloquent secretary, has be- 
come as flowery as a meadow in June—yet all this seems to 
have produced no adequate effect. The great party leaders in 
congress have another game to play, and his rhetoric is wasted 
on insensible ears. More than two months have gone by, and 
no heed has been paid to his earnest representation, that “ an 
additional pillar” in the state, “ standing in the middle, is ne- 
cessary to the stability of the other two.” No preparation 
has been made for carrying into effect his sublime proposal of 
putting a steam-engine to the nation, to “ propel it,” as he 
says, “on its onward course.”” The Pennsylvania manufac- 
turer sighs over his tardy gains, while the members of congress 
are worrying each other about the Panama mission. This is 
just as it should be. We are always pleased when we hear 
that congress are talking about the affairs of Greece or South 
America—we could even be content that they should debate 
about the independence of Laputa—for we are then sure, that 
in the mean time, the interests of the republic flourish by being 
left to take care of themselves. 

There are, however, proper subjects of legislation, and cares 
worthy of a great nation and its government. One of these, it 
seems to us, is contemplated in the report of Mr. Baylies. It 
is certainly a matter of some moment, that a nation should be 
well acquainted with the value of its own territories, and that 
it should provide means for its citizens to avail themselves 
safely and successfully of all the natural advantages which they 
offer. On the western coast of North America, within the 
boundaries of the United States, there lies a fertile country, with 
a soft and genial climate like another Italy, its shores washed 
by a calm sea embracing many beautiful islands, and its interior 
watered by a navigable river, the largest that falls into the Pa- 
cific from the whole American continent. This country is 
commodiously situated for commerce, not only with all the 
western ports of Spanish America, and with the numerous 
islands of the Pacific, but with China and the East Indies. It 
produces, also, in its immense wildernesses, an abundance of 
furs, an article for which the demand seems never likely to de- 
cline. but of which the value must soon necessarily be en 
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hanced, from the ardour with which it is pursued, and the rapi- 
dity with which, on this continent particularly, the regions in 
which it is found are cleared and cultivated. 

Thegreat river which flows through this territory, and of which 
the original name was the Oregan or Oregon, was, till within 
the last thirty-five years, imperfectly known to geographers. It 
is laid down in the maps constructed before that date, as enter- 
ing the Pacific in latitude 43° 18’, with a mouth like a sea, and 
exaggerated accounts were given of its size and length. In 
1778, the north western coast of America was explored by 
Capt. Cooke, who, with all his skill and experience, was not 
able either to discover the mouth of this river, or the straits of 
St. Juande Fuca. After this, the very existence of the river 
came to be looked upon as doubtful, and the voyage of Van- 
couver, who, in the year 1789, examined the northwestern 
coast from 42 degrees of latitude to De Fuca’s straits, seemed 
to set the question at rest. He navigated the straits, and 
gave his naine to the island of which they formed the southern 
boundary, but was unable to discover the mouth of the. river. 
At length the ship Columbia, from Boston, fitted out for the 
fur trade on the northwestern coast, under the command of 
Capt. Robert Gray, entered the river in 1791, and navigated it 
to a considerable distance. In 1793, Mackenzie, in his jour- 
ney to the Pacific, fell in with, and followed its main branch 
nearly as far south as the fifty-second degree of latitude; and, 
finally, Lewis and Clarke, in 1806, made the last additions to 
the knowledge we have of this noble stream and its tributaries. 
Since the river was entered by Capt. Gray, its name has been 
changed to that of Columbia river. Itis an awkward appellation, 
however, and nothing has been gained by it. If it was confer- 
red in honour of the discoverer of America, it is an honour of 
which his memory has no need. It would live as long, and 
survive in as much veneration, if there were not a spot on 
earth which bore his name. Besides, is there not already the 
mulatto republic of Colombia in South America, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in our own country:; and is it not a fact that 
there is hardly a state in the Union without two or three Co- 
lumbias of its own? Let these satisfy the shade of the great 
navigator. If, on the other hand, the name was given in ho- 
nour of the fortunate vessel which first navigated the river, it 
fails entirely of its object. Those who are not particularly in- 
structed in this, refer the name immediately to Columbus, and 
think of making no further inquiries. The original name of 
Oregon—or Oregan, as it was anciently written, and we see no 


te) » ° 
reason for changing the orthography—is well-sounding, specific. 
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and has the advantage of consisting of a single word. Its other 
appellation of River of the West was also exceedingly signifi- 
cant. It is emphatically the River of the West, for it has not 
its fellow from Tierra del Fuego to the north pole. Over nearly 
the whole continent, all the waters that fall from the clouds, or 
gush from the earth, are collected, and poured through the 
channels of the St. Lawrence, the Mississippi, the Oronoco, 
the Maranon, the La Plata, and the multitude of secondary 
rivers, to swell the load of waves which presses on the Atlantic 
shore, and whose currents have hollowed out the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. A wall of mountains stands along the coast of the Pa- 
cific from one end of the continent to the other, as if placed 
there to turn its streams into the other ocean. The Oregan not 
only passes this range, but draws its waters from the eastern 
parts of the immense region of the Rocky Mountains. It has 
its fountains by the side of those of the Missouri, and its tribu- 
taries interlock with those of that river and the Rio del Norte. 
Whoever will place the map of America before him, and look 
at the territory watered by this river, and by the neighbouring 
straits of St. Juan de Fuca, which penetrate far inland, will be 
convinced that here is the chosen seat of commerce for the 
Pacific—the future Tyre of the utmost west. 

In their inquiries respecting the expediency of an occupa- 
tion of this territory by the United States, the attention of the 
committee who made the report before us was, in the first place, 
very properly directed to the climate. The same causes which 
make France and Spain warmer than Chinese Tartary, and the 
seasons of Britain milder than those of Kamschatka, prevail here 
also. The provision of nature, by which the heat of summer, and 
the cold of winter, are mitigated on the western shores of ail great 
continents by the prevailing winds from the ocean, whose cur- 
rents are constantly tending to equalize its own temperature, is 
no where more strikingly exemplified than in a comparison of the 
northwestern coast of America with the northeastern. At 
Nootka, in latitude 49° 30’, Captain Cook, in the month of April, 
found the soil of the low grounds free from frost, and ve etation 
advancing briskly, aud saw grass more than a foot in height. 


“ Mr. Prevost, the ageut of the United States, whose attention was par- 
ticularly directed to this subject by the government, in a communication 
made by him to them, and communicated, by message, from the Presi- 
dent to the House of Representatives, (April 17, 1822,) says: ‘It has 
been observed by those exploring this coast, that the climate to the south- 
ward of 53 assumesa mildness unknown in the same latitude on the eas- 
tern side of the continent. Without digressing to speculate upon the 
eause, I will merely state, that such is particularly the fact in 46° 16’,the 
site of Fort George. ‘Ihe mercury, during the winter, seldom descends 
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below the freezing point ; when it does so, it is rarely stationary for any 
number of days, and the severity of the season is more determined by 
the quantity of water than by its congelation The rains usually com- 
mence with November, and contin:e to fall partially until the latter end 
of March, or the beginning of April. A benign spring succeeds, and 
when the summer heats obtain. they are so tempered with showers as sel- 
dom to suspend vegetation. I found it luxuriant on my arrival, (October 
1, 1818,) and, during a fortnight’s stay, experienced no change of wea- 
_ ther to retard its course.’ 

“ Lewis and Clarke, who remained here from November, 1205, to the 
succeeding spring, complain, it is true, of the frequent rains; but it must 
be recollected, that they experienced nosickness during that worst period 
of the year. The humidity of the coast may be attributed to physical 
causes, operating upon a small part of this great territory. The vapours 
of the ocean, falling upon the high and mountainous lands, which form 
the coast, are arrested in their progress, and descend in copious rains, but 
the same causes produce in the interior a climate of uncommon mildness 
—the coast being like an immense wall, protecting the rich valleys within 
from the rude blasts of the ocean. Between this mountainous ridge, 
along the coast, and the chain of mountains which cross the Oregon, at 
the lowest falls, lies the rich valley of the Columbia. Beyond, and be- 
tween this chain and the Rocky Mountains, the country, for several hun- 
dred miles in length, and about fifty wide, is described by Lewis and 
Clarke, as a high level plain, in all its parts extremely fertile. ‘ Nearly 
the whole of this wide spread tract (say they) is covered with a profusion 
of grass and plants, which were at this time (May 16) as high as the 
knee. Amongst them are a variety of esculent plants and roots, acquired 
without much difficulty, and yielding, not only a nutritious, but a very 
agreeable food. The air is pure and dry, the climate quite as mild, if 
not milder, than the same parallels of latitude in the Atlantic states, and 
must be equally healthy. In short, this district affords many advantages 
to settlers,and if properly cultivated, would yield every object necessary 
for the subsistence and comfort of civilized man.’ It must be remem- 
bered, that this description is applied to a high and mountainous plain, 
elevated several thousand feet above the level of the ocean, where a very 
great degree of cold might have been expected, even in latitudes near 


the tropics.”—pp. 3, 4. 


Lewis and Clarke express their conviction, that the climaie 
at the mouth of the Oregan is much warmer than in the same 
parallel of latitude on the Atlantic ocean ; and although the loss 
of their thermometer prevented their making accurate obser- 
vations on the temperature, nobody who reads the meteorologi- 
cal diary kept by them during their encampment on the Pacific, 
and compares it with what he knows of a winter in the state of 
Maine, can fail to be convinced that they were under no mistake. 
Their party arrived at the mouth of the Oregan on the seventh 
of November, and from that time to the sixth of January, only 
a single slight white -frost was experienced; no ice had been 
seen, and the meadows were still green. It was not till the 
twenty-sixth of January that the season began to appear like 
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winter, and after the eighth of February the travellers made an 
entry in their diary, that the “ rigour of winter” appeared to 
be over. The return of spring seems, in this region, as on the 
western shores of Europe, slow and gradual, instead of burst- 
ing upon us at once as on the eastern coast of America. On 
the 15th of February the robin had returned, on the 13th of 
March the plants began to appear above the ground ; on the 
22d of the same month the green whortleberry had put out its 
leaves and flowers ; on the 26th, humming birds came about the 
blossoms ; and on the 30th, the frogs were piping in the rivers, 
and the grass by their sides was sixteen inches high. _ In their 
progress up the river during the month of April, they found the 
same forwardness and gradual progress of vegetation. There 
seems to be no greater reason to question the salubrity of the 
climate of this region than its mildness. 

The committee suppose, that the first establishment of the 
United States on the northwestern coast, will be made some- 
where between the lowest falls on the Oregan and the ocean. 
It should seem, from the accounts of Lewis and Clarke, as well 
as those of other voyagers whose testimonies are collected in 
this report, that this is one of the most desirable portions of 
our continent. The soil is exceedingly fertile, producing - 
taneously many esculent fruits and roots ; the fine woods of the 
country abound in game, and are agreeably diversified by rich 
savannahs; and the waters are covered with wild fowl, and 
stocked with abundance of excellent fish. 


“The chairman of the committee has been favoured with a communi- 
cation from Major Alexander S. Brooks, a gallant and intelligent officer, 
now in the artillery service of the United States, who in early life made 
several voyages to this coast. Speaking of the climate at the mouth of 
the Columbia, he says, it is ‘ good. The growth, fir, and its varieties ; 
no hardwood, except you so call alder. We found among the drift wood, 
beech, bass, &c. (very rarely) maple.’ Again, ‘ with regard to soil, I 
should think it better than generally represented. The natives procure a 
root, which they call Wappatuo, about the size of a wallnut, and when 
baked, a very tolerable substitute for potato. The shores of the river 
abound with game, as moose, deer, bear, &c. and its waters with fish— 
salmon, sturgeon, &c.’” 

“ Mr. Prevost, in his letter to the Secretary of State, says, ‘ The soil is 
good; all the cereal gramina and tuberous plants may be cultivated with 
advantage: and the waters abound in salmon, sturgeon, and other varie- 
ties of fish.’ 

“ ¢ The ocean teems with otter, the seal, and the whale; while the main 
land affords, in innumerable q:antities, the common otter, the bear, the 
buffalo, and the whole variety of deer.’ "°—p. 7. 


The same character of fertility and heauty appears to belong 
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to the country lying along the coast between the Oregan and 
the northern boundaries of the territory of the United States, 
and also to the south of the mouth of that river, so far as it has 
been explored. In short, so far as mildness and healthiness of 
climate, fertility of soil, and an abundance of natural produc- 
tions for the sustenance of life, are recommendations of a ter- 
ritory in which it is proposed to form a colony, they are pos- 
séssed, in aii eminent degree, by the country lying in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Oregan. The first settlers of that country 
will have to contend with few of the hardships and dangers 
which assailed the colonists of the eastern shore. 

In order to give a clearer view of the natural features of the 
country and its waters, the committee divide it into four dis- 
tricts : 


“First, the peninsula last described, comparatively of smal] extent, 
bounded on the north by De Fuca’s strait ; on the east and partly on the 
south by the Admiralty inlet, branching into Possession and Puget’s 
Sounds and other waters, and enclosing Whidbey’s Island; and partly 
on the south by lands watered by the Columbia, and partly by Whid- 
bey’s bay ; onthe west bv the ocean on which it lies, for about two thirds 
of the distance between the Columbia and De Fuca’s strait. The wa- 
ters which bound this peninsula on the north and east, are of great depth, 
generally free of rocks, with a muddy and tenacious bottom, affording 
many safe anchoring places and harbours. 

“ The next region is watered by the Columbia and its tributaries, and 
comprises the rich valley which bears the name of the river—bounded 
on the west by the mountainous lands which civide it from the ocean; 
on the south by the Mexican line; on the east by a chain of highlands, 
running parallel with the Rocky Monntains, thiough which the river 
breaks; on the north, by the possessions of Great Britain. Throngh the 
whole of this region, being one hundred and seventy-eight miles from 
the ocean to the foot of the rapids, the tide flows, and the greater river 
is navigable for small vessels. To tue mouth of the Multnomah. one 
hundred and twenty-five miles from the ocean, it is navigable for all ves- 
sels which can enter it from the ocean. It is supposed that the larger 
navigation may be extended to the mouth of Quicksand river, thirty- 
three miles further. The Multnomah, the great southern tributary of 
the Columbia, which is supposed to intersect the Mexican line, is ascer- 
tained to be navigabie for the distace of fourteen miles, for ships of any 
size, being nearly thirty feet in depth. 

“The third region is the elevated plain between the highlands, which 
bound the Columbia valley on the east, and is extended to the dividing 
line which separates the waters of the Columbia from those of the Mis- 
souri in the Rocky Mountains. This plain is watered in every direction 
by the branches of the Columbia, and is celebrated in the travels of Lewis 
and Clarke, as a region peculiarly genial to horses. * The horse (they 
say) is confined principally. to the nations inhabiting the Great Plains of 
Columbia, extending from lat. 40 to 50 N., and occupying the tract of 
territory lying between the Rocky Mountains, and a range of mountains 
which pass the Columbia river about the Great Falls. Free tribes pos- 
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sess them in immense numbers. They appear to be of an excellent 
race, lofty, elegantly formed, active, and durable. Many of them 
appear like fine English coursers, and resemble in fleetness and bot- 
tom the best blooded horses of Virginia. The natives suffer them 
to run at large in the plains, the grass of which affords them their 
only winter subsistence; their masters taking no trouble to lay in a 
winter store for them; notwithstanding, they will, unless much exercised, 
fatten on the dry grass afforded by the plains during the winter. Whether 
the horse was originally a native of this country or not, the soil and the 
climate appear to be perfectly well adapted to the nature of this animal. 
Horses are said to be found wild in many parts of this extensive country. 
An elegant borse may be purchased of the natives for a few beads or 
other paltry trinkets, which, in the United States, would not cost more 
than one or two dollars. ‘The abundance and cheapness of horses, will 
be extremely advantageous to those who may hereafter attempt the fur 
trade to the East Indies, by the way of Columbia river, and the Pacific 
ocean.’ Wild sheep are also found in this region, and on the coast.” 
pp. 12, 13. 

“'The fourth division is the mountainous line of coast along the ocean, 
where no inlet, harbour, bay, cove, or river, has been discovered, from 
the line of Mexican territories to the mouth of the Columbia. On some 
inaps, however, the long river Monges is made to discharge itself into the 
ocean within the American limits, but the better maps place the mouth 
of this river south of the divisional line.” —p. 14. 


A partial survey of the mouth of the Oregan was made by 
Lieutenant Broughton in 1792, and his observations have led 
to an impression, that the passage to the bay was exceedingly 
diflicult, on account of a sort of bar, or extensive flat, extend- 
ing from the breakers formed by Cape Disappointment on the 
north, to those formed by Point Adams, on the south side of 
the entrance. It appears from the account of Mr. Prevost, 
agent of the United States, who visited the mouth of this river 
in 1818, that there is a passage of nearly a league in width, 
perfectly free from breakers, over which their lies, at the low- 
est tides, a depth of twenty-one feet of water. He concludes, 
“ that with the aid of buoys, the access of vessels of almost any 
tonnage might be rendered secure.” The committee pro- 
ceed to say: 


“If difficulties exist, they are more than counterbalanced by the ad- 
vantages which they give to the occupants, in the capability of defence, 
inasmuch as they cancommand the waters of the only avenue by which 
the country can be assailed. And on this subject, Mr. Prevost unites in 
opinion with Major Brooks, that the passage can be completely defend- 
ed. He says, after recounting the advantages of the bay, ‘in addition 
to this, it is susceptible of entire defence, because a ship, after passing the 
bar, in order to avoid the breaking of the sea on one of the banks, is 
obliged to bear up directly for the knoll forming the cape; at all times 
to approach within a short ¢cistance of its base; and, most frequently, 
there to anchor. Thus, a small battery, erected on this point, in con- 
junction with the surges on the opposite side, would so endanger the ap- 
proach, as to deter an enemy, however hardy, from the attempt.’ ”—p. 15. 
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Of the dangers to which a colony in this quarter would be 
exposed from their Indian neighbours, the committee think 
lightly. The country on the strait of St. Juan de Fuca, was 
found by Vancouver, in 1792, nearly depopulated by the 
small-pox, which had been communicated to the inhabitants by 
the Spaniards ; and Major Brooks, who visited it between 1801 
and 1808, found many deserted villages, and few inhabitants. 
The races which inhabit the borders of the Oregan, differ 
much from the savages of the eastern and central part of North 
America. The former subsist principally on fish and roots ; 
and to the difference in the nature of the occupations by which 
their livelihood is obtained, this difference in their character is 
probably owing. ‘They have by no means that pride, courage, 
contempt of pain and danger, and untameable independence, 
which characterize the bunting tribes. They are represented, 
by Lewis and Clarke, as good tempered, imbecile, inquisitive, 
and communicative, and in the main inoffensive and pacific. 
The whole number of Indians west of the Rocky Mountains is 
estimated by these travellers at 80,000. 


“The committee have no hesitation in saying, that a small fortifica- 
tion, with a few cannon, at the mouth of the Coluinbia, well garrisoned, 
would defend the entrance against any enemy, who should attempt to 
assail it from sea. That sinall posts, at the confluence of the Multno- 
mah, the Great Falls, Lewis’s river, and on Clarke’s river, somewhere on 
the elevated plain, bordering on the Rocky Mountains, would overawe 
all the Indians on the waters of the Columbia, and secure a monopoly 
of trade; and that another post, at some suitable point ov the waters 
connected with De Fuca’s Strait, would, at least, secure the whole trade 
of the delightful peninsula which it waters.”—p., 16. 


Aside from all considerations connected with the final coloni- 
zation and settlement of this fine region, theze are two important 
interests, which the establishment of a military post in this ter- 
ritory might serve to protect and encourage. One of these is 
the fur trade, which is already pursued by the citizens of this 
country to a considerable extent, and for the purposes of which 
a settlement has already been made on the Oregan, about eigh- 
teen miles from its mouth. In connexion with the fur trade, 
are carried on the trade in the sandal wood of the Sandwich 
Islands, used in the religious ceremonies of the Chinese, and 
that in ginseng, produced in abundance on the coast, and in 
high esteem with the same people for its supposed medical 
aero The amonnt of the annual sales of these cargoes at 

anton is estimated in the report at half a million of dollars, 
after deducting the original! outfit of each vessel emploved in 
the trade. 
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“The proceeds of the sales are generally invested in teas, the duties 
en which, we learn from the best authority, are, on an average, equal to 
the original cost of the article in the Chinese market, giving to the re- 
venue the annual sum of five hundred thousand dollars, and an advance 
to the owners in the American market. This trade is to be considered in 
another point of view; much of the tea is reshipped to Holland, to the 
Mediterranean, to the West Indies, South America, and elsewhere, gi- 
ving activity to other important branches of trade, employment to sail- 
ors, freight to ship owners, returning to our market other articles, pro- 
ductive both of profit and of revenue. The history of this trade, when 
understood, wil! furnish a partial solution of a problem in political eco- 
nomy. Notwithstanding the apparent advance of the nation in wealth 
and prosperity, a national bankruptcy was apprehended, because the 
books of the custom-houses exhibited an alarming excess of imports over 
exports. It was apprehended, and apparently with some degree of rea- 
son, that the excess of importations would eventually produce a ruinous 
balance against the United States. Yet, upon examination, it will be 
easily discovered, that the return of $1,000,000 in the productions of 
China, as an offset against a trifling export, instead of indicating an ex- 
travagant and ruinous excess of importations, demonstrates the immense 
profits of trade and navigation on this coast. It will easily be seen, that 
the continuance of this trade for thirty years, (and it has been pursued 
for a longer period,) has added $15,000,000 to the actual capital of the 
country, besides paying to the revenue $15,000,000 more. Yet, for its 
protection, not a dollar of the public money has been expended. No 
public ship bas been stationed in the North Pacific ; and, since the ap- 
propriation of a trifling sum to cover the expenses of Lewis and Clarke’s 
exploring expedition, twenty years ago, not a single rifleman has been 
supported at the public expense, while, for the protection of the Euro- 
pean and West India trade, squadrons have been annually sent forth ; 
and what is still more extraordinary, to protect our own citizens against 
the apprehended ruinous effects of those branches of trade, a series of le- 
gislative remedies have been proposed, and have passed into laws.”—pp. 
19, 20. 


Another important source of national profit to be aided b 
such an establishment is the whale fishery, which, althou 
principally confined to the North Pacific, has not been hitherto 
pursued along this coast, though its shores are said to abound 
in whales. The reasons given for this are the supposed diffi- 
culties of the entrance of the Oregan, and the extent of unex- 
plored coast to the north and south of its mouth. 

The following extract from the report gives a brief enume- 
ration of the advantages which the territory holds out to the 
trader and the colonist. 


“ The great but undevéloped capacities of this region on the North 
West Coast for trade, must be obvious to every one who inspects its map. 

“ 4 vast river, with its tributaries and branches, waters its whole extent 
through seven degrees of latitude, and even penetrates beyond into the 
territories of other nations. 

“ Tt abounds in excellent timber, and in spars, equal to those of New- 
Zealand, unsurpassed by anv in the world. 
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“ Its waters are navigable for vessels through half its extent, and for 
boats (saving a few short portages) through half the remainder. 

“ The water power for moving manufacturing machinery is unequal- 
led, and commences where the navigation terminates. 

“ It is bounded on the south by a country which abounds in cattle and 
wheat, the two great sources of subsistence fur a new colony, and which 
can be reached by seain less than ten days, in the vicinity too of other 
countries, whose interior is filled with the precious metals, and with the 
richest articles of commerce, and whose shores abound in the pearl-pro- 
ducing oyster. 

“ Itis within twenty or thirty days sail of the coasts of Peru and Chili, 
which stretch in a long narrow line along the ocean, indented with fine 
bays and harbours, which countries would necessarily become commer- 
cial were they not destitute of all the materials for ship building; of 
course they must depend on the country which can supply those materials 
at the cheapest rate. 

“ Tt is within seventy or eighty days sail of China, and the East Indian 
seas, and within thirty of the Sandwich Islands, the West Indies of the 
Pacific, abounding in sandal wood, in the sugar cane, in tropical fruits, 
and perfectly adapted to the culture of coffee and cotton. 

* Qn one side it approaches a country where coal in prodigious quan- 
tities has already been discovered, and, on the other, the borders of a sea, 
which, for a space of seventy-six degrees, is seldom ruffled by a storm, 
and which, in all probability, can be traversed in every direction by steam- 
boats. 

“These advantages, great as they now are, will be trifling, in compari- 
son to what they will be, whenever a water communication between the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans, through the Isthmus, dividing North and 
South America, shall have been effected. Of the practicability of this 
communication there is no doubt. If Humboldt is to be believed, the ex- 
pense at one place would not exceed that of the Delaware and Chesa- 
peake canal. Should it be done, a revolution in commerce will be ef- 
fected, greater than any since the discovery of America; by which both 
the power and the objects of its action will be more than doubled. The 
Indian commerce of Europe will pass through Aierica, and more com- 
mercial wealth will be borne upon the ample bosom of the Pacific, than 
ever was wafted over the waves of the Atlantic, in the proudest days of 
the commercial greatness of Spain, Portugal, France, Holland, and 
England.”—pp. 20, 21. 

The report concludes with recommending that one or more 
military posts be established in this territory, for the mainte- 
nance of which the committee suppose five hundred men to be 
sufficient ; and also a particular examination of the mouth and 
bay of the Oregan, and of the coast to the north and south of 
this river. There is appended to the report an estimate by 
which it appears, that the expense of transporting 200 men, 
with the necessary baggage, ordnance, and provisions, to the 
mouth of the Oregan, cannot exceed $44,000, and that the an- 
nual expense of an expedition to explore the coast will not be 
more than $64,000. 

For ourselves, we cannot but express our hopes that this sub- 
ject will receive the attention of Congress before the end of 
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the present session. A little patronage bestowed upon the 
trade to the northwest coast, and on the whale fishery, would 
not, we think, be much amiss. They are, perhaps, quite 
as deserving of attention as some other projects, which are 
hatching in the warmth of legislative favour. We have 
also, as a great commercial nation, some reason to take 
shame to ourselves that we should be ignorant of any part 
of our coast which our navy might explore. There are, 
doubtless, on the shores of the Pacific, within our own ter- 
ritory, many rivers and bays which, in the next century, will be 
the inlets of a mighty commerce, over whose waters as yet no 
keel has ever floated. The time cannot be far distant when 
the Pacific shore will necessarily attract our attention, and every 
measure which makes our citizens better acquainted with its 
claims to their notice, is a step in the growth of our country. 
Whether a water communication be effected or not across the 
isthmus of Darien, it is certainly from the mouth of the Ore- 
gan that the productions of China and the East Indies will, 
ere long, be scattered over an immense portion of our territo- 
ry. Whoever will take the trouble to reflect how far our set- 
tlements have extended themselves into the wilderness for the 
last twenty years, will be able to form some computation of the 
still greater rapidity with which they will extend themselves 
for twenty years tocome. Already the outposts of our popu- 
lation are nearly midway between the two oceans. What is 
called by an apt metaphor the trade of population, may be de- 
layed awhile by the barren and elevated regions of the central 
and western part of Missouri territory, but it wi4 findits way along 
the fertile borders of the rivers, and in the end will penetrate far- 
ther on account of the narrow channels in which it is confined. 
When the train of covered waggons which is continually mo- 
ving westward shall have passed the Rocky Mountains, it will 
descend rapidly to the Pacific. That period will undoubtedly 
be hastened by planting government posts in that territory as 
the pioneers of colonization. When it arrives it will give the 
commerce of the United States an immense preponderance ; 
and eastern Asia. and western Europe, will exchange their pro- 
ductions through our territories. 


Art. XXII.—The Last of the Mohicans ; a Narrative of 1757. 
By the Author of “ The Pioneers.”” Philadelphia: Carey & 
Lea. 1826. 

On reading the title of this last production of our distin- 
guished novelist. the pleasing anticipation of the delight we 
Vor. UH. 37 
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were about to receive from perusing the volumes, was some- 
what damped, by observing that a sister city had the honour 
of their first publication. While they were in the press, Mr. 
Charles Wiley, whose name the author has given to enduring 
remembrance by a former epistle dedicatory, was removed 
from the cares of this world ; and took his long journey to ano- 
ther, where there is no writing, publishing, nor reviewing. 
We record, with regret, the loss of a publisher who was ac- 
quainted with the inside as well as the exterior of books; and 
are sorry that our metropolis, in which the literary career of 
Mr. Cooper was begun, with a popularity which no other 
American has ever succeeded in approaching, should no long- 
er be the source from whence his works first emanate. 

The comparison which the tattle of the novel-reading gene- 
ration persists in suggesting between his tales and those of the 
author of Waverley, is idle in every respect but one. There is 
the same anxiety in the reading public here, for the appearance 
of the creations of the Ariosto of the north, and of him of the 
west; they are devoured with the same appetite; and the in- 
terest they excite leaves even the eye of criticism no leisure to 
rest upon doubtful parts and proportions of the structure, du- 
ring the first rapid and restless survey. And even when curi- 
osity has been satiated, and cooler reason is free to analyze 
the incongruities or defects in the magic web of fiction, in 
which the imagination has been enthralled, without the power 
of examining its texture and consistency, we approach the sus- 
picious portions with fear and trembling. We have been under 
the influence ofa high-wrought spell, and feel a natural timidity, 
in calling the necromancer to an account for the reasons of his 

roceedings, or the manner of conducting his cunning operations. 

On the first reading of “ The Last of the Mohicans,” we 
are carried onward, as through the visions of a long and fever- 
ish dream. The excitement cannot be controlled or lulled, by 
which we are borne through strange and fearful, and even 
agonizing scenes of doubt, surprise, danger, and sudden deli- 
verance ; while, like some persecuting demon of slumber, the 
fiendlike image of a revengeful spirit scowls every where, and 
haunts the powerless fancy, from the moment when the malig- 
nant eyes first glared in.the wilderness, with the unutterable 
meaning of hatred, upon those in whom we are interested, until 
they are extinguished for ever in the dreadful catastrophe. 
And, as in the changes of an uneasy dream, the monarch Rea- 
son sometimes lifts up his head, and suggests that it is all an 
illusion, a wholesome counsel which the soul assents to, but is 
vet dragged away by the irresistible power. which hurries it 
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into new fantastic perplexities ; so, in the “ long trail”? which 
we are compelled to follow in these volumes, we are unable to 
en awhile for judicious deliberation, when a seeming impro- 

bility, or an event without a sufficient cause, for a moment 
awakens our scepticism. We swim rivers, navigate cataracts, 
recognise the marks of the desert, climb mountains, and pene- 
trate fogs and armies, as easily—and mind rifles and toma- 
hawks as little—as did Hawk-eye and the natives, whom we ac- 
company in their perils. 

Sober judgment can only exercise its functions on a second 
perusal. If any doubt had remained as to the author’s power 
as an imaginative writer, it must be removed by this experi- 
ment. He isa poet; and if his creations should not be im- 
mortal, it will be the work of the perverse and incalculable 
accidents of time; for multitudes, less worthy, have a niche in 
the temple of memory. But a poet, with all his license, im- 
memorially claimed and granted, is bound to make the crea- 
tures of his fancy act consistently with their assigned attri- 
butes, and with the circumstances into which they are thrown. 
{f he introduces, for example, a flock of harpies, they must act 
with proper voracity ; and not say grace, and sit down to din- 
ner like Christians. If he mounts a hero on a flying horse, 
the man and the nag must do no more feats than the qualities 
bestowed on them will justify as probable. And if, as in the 
present instance, he deals with human agents only, however 
the wildness or peculiarity of their education may be supposed 
to have influenced their feelings and actions, he is still bound to 
show sufficient cause, and assign intelligible motives for their 
conduct, consonant with the premises either conceded to him 
from historical facts, or assumed by himself at the outset. 

With such feelings from a first perusal, and such ideas of 
what is becoming in the management of a romance, we sit 
down to give our passing notice of “ The Last of the Moni- 
cans ;’’ not to write a review of it, or to make long extracts. 
The latter would be a work of supererogation ; for whoever 
has not read it by this time, is either a Galleo about such mat- 
ters, or an exceedingly wise man, who does not care to dilute 
his graver meditations with the notions of your ballad-mongers 
and romancers. The former task would require an investiga- 
tion of the raw materials from which this splendid fabric has 
been woven; for which we candidly confess we have not im- 
mediate time and opportunity. The task must therefore be 
left to our more sedate trimestrial brethren, who appear be- 
fore the public only with the seasons, pouring forth the col- 
lected wisdom of a quarter of a year; while we, who are but 
“knights of the moon, Diana’s foresters,”? must exhibit our 
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faces as regularly as she does her horns, with such light as 
we may be able to borrow in the intermediate intervals. 
Your quarterly people have time to observe the progress of 
every thing, until its arrival at maturity ; and to gather the full 
harvest in their garners, from which they may draw forth their 
stores at pleasure for the use of the community. But we must 
pluck the flowers and fruits as they blossom and form, or, for 
us, they will be withered and tasteless. 

' A brief analysis, with such occasional comments as may 
suggest themselves, is therefore all we shall attempt in speak- 
ing of this novel. One word, in passing, of the pretace, which, 
barring the beginning and the end, 1s the best our author has 
written; inasmuch as it is useful in explaining particulars, 
which might otherwise confuse the mind in perusing the story. 
The beginning and the end are not, by any means, the most 
intelligible prose we have recently encountered. Our au- 
thor’s forte does not consist in writing prefaces, but romances": 
and it were better for his fame if the former were suppressed in 
subsequent editions, since ‘posterity will wonder, as muchas his 
cotemporaries do, at the drift of these enigmatical prolegomena. 
The writing of a preface is generally a gratuitous taxation of the 
author’s wits ; but in cases of absolute necessity, there ought to 
be a distinct tribe of literati, whose particular profession and 
business it should be to open the case; for when the party 
concerned does it himself, it infallibly leads to egotism, aflecta- 
tion, or obscurity. Dryden, indeed, did for his own produc- 
tions what a modern review could not have done as well; and 
the introductions to the Waverley novels are morceaux fit for 
the private reading of the gods— 

But we find we are willing to play about the brink of this 
well of imagination too long, timorous of exploring its depths. 
We are introduced at the commencement to two delight- 
ful females, daughters of one sire, though by different mo- 
thers,—personifications of Claude Halcro’s ‘“ Day and 
Night.” In the veins of the former ran a mixture of Creole 
blood ; or, in other words, one of her female ancestors. in the 
Occidental Indies, was of African extraction. This sv ficient- 
ly accounts for her differing in complexion and characier from 
her fau-haired and bright-eyed sister, the daughter of a Scot- 
tish mother: but what capital points the author meant to 
make out of this distinction, we confess ourselves obtuse 
enough not to have discovered. Cora, the eldest sister, is 
sometimes made to assume al] her dignity, when a casual ob- 
servation suggested the recollection of her descent; but the 
effect is unpleasant, and in no wise poetical. Munro, the father, 
when he learns from Duncan Heyward, (who, as in the Wa- 
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verley novels, is the romance hero, though not the hero of the 
romance,) that he isa suitor for Alice, the younger sister, gives 
vent to a transient paroxysm of indignation, as if he suspected 
that the young soldier, born in southern latitudes, slighted his 
elder daughter on account of the sable tinge in her escutcheon. 
But Duncan was certainly at liberty to make his election, 
independent of any such peculiarity. Cora had likewise a 
secret partiality for Duncan, which her maiden pride and deli- 
cacy properly controlled ; but we cannot discern how the pur- 
poses of the fiction can be helped, by the supposition that his 
preference of her younger sister was in anywise to be ascribed 
to his prejudice of education against the descendants of ne- 

roes. It was natural, too, for Uncas to be more attracted b 
the fuller proportions and brilliant colour of the noble sil, 
who was ready, at any moment, to sacrifice herself for the 
more fragile Alice; but this does notrendera frequent, inartificial, 
and painful allusion to an hereditary taint, at all necessary. 
Enough, however, of this. The diflerence between the sisters 
is finely conceived and beautifully supported throughout. 

We find these young ladies, in the third year of what is 
commonly called the French war, leaving the camp of General 
Webb, at Fort Edward, to visit their aged father, Munro, the 
commandant at William Henry, on Lake George, distant about 
five leagues from the former place. The army of the French 
general Montcalm, with his fierce Indian allies, a mixed multi- 
tude both of Iroquois and Delawares, numerous, according to 
the reports that reached the English camp, “as the leaves of 
the trees,”” was pouring down to the assault of William Henry. 
Here we must mention our second difficulty. Filial piety had 
urged these maidens to penetrate the wilderness, to visit a 
father whom they adored ; bui the motive is scarcely sufficient 
to justify their leaving the safer quarters of Webb, for a be- 
sieged and ill provided fortress ; where, however amiable on 
any other occasion, they could do no possible good, and must 
necessarily be rather in the way than useful. ‘To accomplish 
the journey of fifteen miles, they leave Fort Edward, not with 
the powerful body despatched by Webb to assist Munro, but 
escorted solely by Heyward, and under the guidance of an 
Indian runner, of malign aspect, who had already apostatized, 
or rather been expelled from his native tribe ; and who, as was 
known to the party, had no good reason to love Munro or his 
family ; having been once flogged, ina most exemplary manner, 
for intoxication, by the orders of that veteran disciplinarian. 
The reason assigned by Heyward for preferring the route he 
took, “that enemies might be found skirting the column, 
where scalps abound the most.’’ seems scarcely a satisfactory 
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solution of this too great confidence in the runner. Previous 
to ihe setting out of the party, we are made acquainted with 
another of the dramatis persona of this narrative, who drops 
from the clouds; of a shape strangely uncouth, and attire 
equally singular. This person was a singing-master, with a 
“tooting instrument,” as Hawk-eye calls it, in his pocket. 
Why he came to the camp, why he followed the route of the 
little party, and persisted in attaching himself to them and 


their fortunes, the author does not explain. His character is 


minutely drawn, and amusing ; and he is of undoubted service 
in carrying through the plot ; still we cannot help inquiring, 


“ Que le diable allait a faire dans cette galére ?” 


As he is the bore of the romance, we cannot help making a 
general observation about the species, in the tales of this wri- 
ter, which must have struck every one. They stick too close 
to their own peculiarity, with a want of variety, which we do 
not find even in real bores ; and which is sometimes tiresome, 
and by no means ingenious. Their “ single mindedness” is 
unaccompanied with the “ viridity of intellect,’ which, in 
her husband’s opinion, distinguished the schoolmaster’s lady 
in “ Sayings and Doings.”? Captain Polworth, or Polly-war- 
reth, as the paddies called him, could talk of nothing but mas- 
tication and deglutition; and David Gamut never opens his 
mouth, unless it be to uplift astave, or to descant on psalmody. 

Reinforced by the pertinacious “ tooting-man,” the party 
follow the guidance of the runner “ Magua,” until, it appears, 
he gave them to understand he had lost the track, and suspi- 
cions of his fidelity crossed the mind of Heyward. We are 
now introduced to three interesting characters ; in supporting 
two of which—the scout, (our old friend Leatherstocking of the 
Pioneers,) and the young Mohican, Uncas, the last of the tor- 
toise blood—the author has put forth his power with admira- 
ble success. The father of Uncas, Chingachgook, whom the 
readers of the Pioneers must also remember as an old friend, 
forms the third person of the groupe, whom the travellers en- 
countered on their journey. We can find nothing to quarrel 
with Hawk-eye about, unless it be the too frequent repetition 
of his “silent and heartfelt laugh.”” Not but that he had a 
night to perform this noiseless agitation of his diaphragm, as 
often as he found it natural or refreshing ; but the reader does 


not require to be perpetually reminded of this accomplishment 
of the woodsman, or “ gift,” as he would have styled it. Un- 
cas is an Indian Apollo; a living personification of one of those 
active and graceful forms, which an Indian’s fancy might dream 
of, as bounding over the hunting grounds of his Elysium, light- 
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er than the air he seemed to tread, with eye, and limb, and 
thought alike untiring. No legend of which the love of an 
Indian has been the theme, has ever approached in beauty the 
occasional references made by our author to the respectful at- 
tachment of this young Mohican to Cora—to the delicacy with 
which its manifestations appeared, and to its tragic termination. 

From the moment when Magua makes his sudden escape 
from Heyward, the intense interest of this narrative begins, 
and does not flag an instant until the conclusion. As, how- 
ever, it will be utterly impossible for us to follow the trail of 
this story through all its windings, we must condense our re- 
marks, stating our doubts, and our particular points of admi- 
ration, as concisely and intelligibly as our limits admit. In 
the first place, then, no reason is assigned why the ancient Sa- 
gamore, and Uncas, were “out lying on this trail,’’ except it 
was to keep Hawk-eye company. The people over whom 
they had authority were at Fort Edward. When the hunter 
is talking in the Bulewens tongue to Chingachgook, why does 
his poet, in his translation, employ idiomatic vulgarities, such as 
natur, &c.? In the character, conduct, and operations of Ma- 

a, although we are willing to alléw ample scope and license 
or the subtlety and revengeful spirit of an Indian, are there not 
some things unaccounted for, and many pushed too far beyond 
the verge of probability? How he meant to mislead the party 
at first, and failed in effecting his purpose, is very obscurely 
hinted at. His own escapes are always too miraculous ; and, 
in one instance, when Hawk-eye, after the deliverance of the 
ladies and Heyward from their first capture, recalls his Indian 
friends from the pursuit of their powerful, cunning, and deadly 
enemy, the reasons he assigns are actually too weak; and we 
are compelled to ascribe the escape to the judicial blindness of 
the worthy trio, or to the irresistible course of destiny. Ina 
high wrought romance, we have no right to find fault with the 
extraordinary nature of circumstances, which, however start- 
ling and unexpected, are possible. But the motives of the 
agents must be sufficient, and consistent with their actions, or 
our credulity is staggered. ‘That an Indian should be capri- 
cious in his revenge, at one time ready to immolate his vic- 
tims, at another thirsting for their more protracted and dread- 
ful torments, we can well conceive: but not that he should so 
often, in such hazardous circumstances, permit the golden op- 
portunity to escape. 

The slaughter by the Indians, after the capture of William 
Henry, is not more mysteriously narrated in the romance than 
it is in history. According to the latter, the wrath of the savages 
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was principally directed against their red brethren, who served 
in the opposing ranks. It strikes every reader, however, with 
some little wonder, that so many men who had retained their 
arms, should have made such slight resistance, and suffered the 
horrible butchery to proceed without interruption. Through 
the whole of the second volume, the bereaved Munro is an en- 
cumbrance, which the author, with all his ability, finds ita dif- 
ficult task to support. When we are occasionally reminded of 


his presence, it is that of one who was a dead weight upon the 
operations of the other actors in the scene, listless and half ex- 


animate, and alike painful to the invention of the author, and 
interest of the reader. 

But we must put a stop to captious exceptions, many of which 
are, possibly, not well founded. ‘There are no scenes in mo- 
dern romance which can surpass the long and agonising strug- 
gle at Glen’s Falls,—the approach to the fort through the mists 
and besieging army—the capture of Alice and pursuit of Cora 
after the massacre—the escape in the canoe—the adventures 
in the village of the Hurons—the judginent of Tamenund,—and 
the last closing scene of danger and death, which ends this 
strange eventful history. ‘Phere is a power, and a fearful inte- 
rest in these descriptions, which, it needs no prophet to predict, 
will excite the feelings, and entrance the attention of genera- 
tions that are to come long after our own. The superstitious 
customs of the natives are employed with admirable skill ; the 
writer seems to be at home in every spot trodden by the con- 
tending armies, or wandering captives and pursuers, and in the 
language and occupations of his characters. If he fails any 
where, it is in the management of his female personages ; a 
nice matter ; for Shakspeare before him has been accused of 
want of knowledge in this province of poetry. The conver- 
sations are unquestionably better sustained, throughout, than in 
his previous works. 

Our author stands alone among his countrymen ; in solitary 
and enviable distinction. He has proved the capabilities of 
our history and varying mamuers, for all the purposes of high 
or pleasing fiction. We hope that bis career may be yet long; 
for the delight of his cotemporaries, and the still increasing 
progress of his own fame. He is one of those who, like his 
favourite Hawk-eye, gathers his materials chiefly from an acute 
observation of men and things, rather than from the labours of 
others as they have left them in their books. And the reputa- 
tion of “this kind passeth not away”? with the caprice of po- 
pular appetite ; for truth is immortal; and the gifted few whose 
quick perceptions enable them to paint from realities, are sure 
of being remembered while human nature is the same. 
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CONTINUATION OF LETTERS FROM A YOUNG AMERICAN. 


Schaffhausen, Sept. 10th, 1826. 


Wuen I write to you, my dear S , | have so many ques- 
tions to ask about home, that I have little space to talk 
of what I see here. The country we have lately passed 
through has so much sameness about it, that in a little time it 
loses a great deal of its interest. Valleys of two or three miles 
in length, and from half to a mile in breadth, with mountains 
five or six thousand feet on cither side, with narrow entrances 
of one or two hundred feet at each end, form the principal 
features. There is frequently a suite of them, and you can go 
from one to another, as through a succession of handsome 
apartments. ut, unfortunately, they are all furnished alike, 
and you soon get tired. About one sixth of the height from 
the bottom of the valley is pasture, spotted with cottages ; 
another of grayish rock, but whether primary, secondary, or 
what, I leave to the geologists. Of the remainder, the lower 
half is clothed with fir trees, and the upper with moss, or short 
dwarf grass, of a shabby faded green, the colour of an old um- 
brella, spotted with gray rocks. 

If you go from a low valley to the top of a mountain, the 
Jower part, where all is bright green, every thing gay and 
charming, reminds you of the best parlour on the first floor. 
After ascending about a third of the way, you come to another 
flat place, with grass, it is true, but less gay, and a Jittle faded— 
this is the second story, which you know is the region of faded 
carpets and second-hand finery. The third plain you will 
find full of black firs, and blades of grass of a bright yellow, about 
one or two inches high—here all is old, absolutely worn out, 
like the furniture of the servants’ rooms in the third story. 
On the top of the mountain, are moss, turf and rocks, strewed 
about at random. The large ones split, and the pieces laying 

~_ in ne disorder. reminds one of the garret. 
On. Ul. 38 
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There are other oddities connected with this ascent. So 
warm and comfortable below, and shivering above ;—birds 
singing ; bells jingling from cows and goats; the fields of 
sprightly green; every thing noisy and cheerful, hale and 
healihy, below—above, silence, gloom, and sterility. A melan- 
choly contrast—and we wish ourselves again in the warm val- 
ley far beneath our feet. On the summit of one of these 


‘mountains, the Grimsel, is a valley, so detestable, that it me- 


rits honourable notice. The sides are of dark hacked gray 
rock, rising six or seven hundred feet, without even the embel- 
lishment of a stinted tree, or tuft of moss, to hide its abomina- 
ble nakedness. ‘The floor is paved, or M*Adamised, with frag- 
ments of the same cold, dismal looking stuff, broken and scat- 
tered in such irregular confusion, that it is impossible to walk 
here without stumbling or falling continually. In one corner 
lurks a pool of standing water, black as the rocks that over- 
hang its side. It is well that Homer and Virgil never visited 
this place, or they would certainly have conferred on it the 
honour of being the entrance to the infernal regions. Every 
thing in it seems in astate of vast confusion, and I was tempted 
to wish for the aid of some of the industrious Dutch house- 


wives | lately left, in putting matters to rights a little. It 
would go hard, but they would restore things to some degree 


of order. 
To-morrow we start for Vienna, which we shall reach in 


mn eight days. We go by the way of Constance. Yours, 
truly. 


Munich, Bavaria, Sept. 16th, 1825. 


Ir is now, my dear M , at least a fortnight since my last 
letter, and twice that time since I have heard from you. I be- 
lieve I told you I had beento Chamouny ; but as I suppose you 
will like to follow all my motions in Switzer!and, | will begin at 
Basle, the first place we arrived at. Here I met with Mr. 
J , who was very kind, and inquired particularly about 
boa though I believe you were too young to recollect much of 

im while in New-York. Mrs. J was indisposed, and | 
did not see her. We soon grew tired of Basle, and set out for 
Geneva. The first place any way remarkable, was the lake 
of Bienne, in which is a pretty island, called St. Pierre, where 
Rousseau resided, and where, for aught | know, he may have 
written his argument in preference of the savage over the ci- 
vilized state. We next rode along the lake of Neufchatel, the 
water of which is clear, but there is nothing remarkable about 
it. Leaving this, we got to Geneva in a day and a half, from 
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whence we made an excursion to Ferney, Voltaire’s chateau. 
In his bedroom we saw likenesses of Washington and Frank- 
lin, and were shown the trees he was in the habit of sitting 
under, and dictating to two secretaries to record his notions. 
As he ranks with the great names of this world, | cut off a piece 
of an elm tree, planted, as it is said, by his own hand. It is cu- 
rious, that so many worthies, from Shakspeare to Voltaire, 
should have planted a tree, and so far as we know, only one 
tree, in the whole course of their lives. 

From Geneva, as I told you, we made an excursion to Cha- 
mouny, where we saw Mont Blanc and the Mer de Glace, 
which might be handsome if it was clean. From Chamouny 
to Martigny, and thence to the great St. Bernard, on the sum- 
mit of which, about six thousand feet high, we found a convent, 
I think, of Benedictines. We supped with the monks, we 
may say, as two sat down to table; but the rest of the party, 
about twenty, consisted of Italian, French, and, of course, En- 
glish travellers. These last are so thick, you meet them every 
where in bunches and bundles. Some go abroad to spend 
money, some to save it—some to be delighted, and some to 
find fault with every thing—some for health, some for spirits. 
The young ladies usually admire every thing, but the gem- 
men are rather fastidious, and deal out d—s to the honest 
people, who, not understanding them, make low bows, and 
thank mi lord. The most enterprising English traveller I 
have met with, was a rich gentleman poet, who came abroad 
for the sole purpose of inditing a sonnet to his daughter from 
the top of the Simplon, in the middle of winter. It was pub- 
lished, I believe, in one of the “ Forget me Nots,’”’ but was 
rather chilly, as might be expected. 

After breakfasting, and putting our fees in the poor’s box, 
(the holy brothers being too charitable to receive any pay for 
their hospitality,) we descended the mountain in a snow-storm, 
up to our knees in the snow, which turned to slush before we 
got half way down—into mud before we got to the bottom, 
where it tapered off in a shower of rain. This was the 18th 
of August. That night we got back again to Martigny, which 
we left next morning for Lausanne. In our route we saw the 
castle of Chillon, “ very remarkable,” as the fellow in West- 
minster Abbey said of General Monk’s cap, “ very remark- 
able,” as being the scene of a poem of Lord Byron. From 
Lausanne back again to Geneva. Between these two places 
we travelled in a steam-boat. From Geneva to Berne, by the 
way of Lausanne; thence to Thun, down the lake of that 
name. This has fine clear water. but the mountains on the 
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sides are of a dingy colour, mostly covered with black 
firs. They are, however, high, and well proportioned to the 
lake, which is not more than two or three miles wide. In this 
respect it is better off than the lake of Geneva, which is ten or 
twelve miles broad, and all around looks too low. From the 
lake of Thun our route was circular. We first went south, 
crossed a part of the Alps, and came up north again, to a place 
‘ called Brientz, on a lake of that name. Here we took a boat, 
with half a dozen stout, sun-burnt country damsels, (perhaps 
they might be called shepherdesses,) who sung songs, an 
drank sour wine, as we do cider. We all went to the fall of 
Geisbach, a beautiful thing. I have got the songs of these 
ladies for you, and perhaps you may like the music. From 
the lake of Brientz we crossed over southerly to Mont St. Go- 
thard—from thence north across the Devil’s Bridge, which is 
worthy of its name, and where the guide favoured me with a 
legend about the devil, which | shall repeat to you when we 
meet. We now got into the country of William Tell—we 
stopped at the place where he pushed the boat off with Gesler, 
into the lake of Lucerne—and where he shot the apple from 
the head of his boy. After this, we proceeded to Zurich, 
the lake in the vicinity of which is by far the prettiest | have 
seen in Switzerland. After admiring it, we went to Schaff- 
hausen, where I was delighted with the fall of the Rhine. 

At Constance, wanting a pair of gloves, | went among the 
booths, or places where things of all sorts are spread out for 
sale. Here I was attracted by a queer-looking fellow, who 
seemed the owner of a booth where gloves were to be sold, with 
a low, steeple-crowned, narrow-brimmed hat, a short, straight 
feather stuck in one side—an old, slovenly, dark coloured 
jacket, with a belt embroidered with quills, like our Indian 
work—black small-clothes, and loose woollen stockings. I 
tried his gloves, and managed to comprehend the price—but 
suspecting he would cheat me, I laughed, and said in English, 
watching his countenance at the same time, “ Honour bright !”” 
The rogue seemed to comprehend me—laughed, and slapped 
me on the back in the most friendly manner—and at parting, 
insisted on shaking hands. His manners were so odd, I asked 
about him, and found he was a Tyrolese. | 

From Constance we proceeded to this place ; and thus ends 
the present chapter of my motions. I wish you would be as 
particular about yours. I only name most of the places I pass 
through, and this is quite as much as they merit. Adieu. 





Chorus of Ghosts. 


CHORUS OF GHOSTS. 


Come to thy couch of iron rest, 
Come share our dreamless bed ; 
There’s room, within the grave-yard’s bounds. 


To lay thy weary head. 


Come, thou shalt have a home like ours. 
A low and narrow cell ; 

With a gray stone to mark the spot, 
For thee the turf shall swell. 


Cold are its walls—but not for thee ; 
Are dark—but thou shalt sleep ; 

Unfelt, the enclosing clods above 
Their endless guard shall keep. 


’Mid scenes from nature’s solitude 
Won by assiduous toil, 

Thy bones shall find a pleasant grave, 
And sleep in virgin soil. 


Yes—o’er thee where thy first strains rose, 
Thine earliest haunts to hail, 

Shall the tall crow-foot’s yellow gems 
Bend in the mountain gale. 


There, as he seeks his tardy kine, 
When flames the evening sky ; 

With thoughtful look, the cottage boy 
Shall pass thy dwelling by. 


Why shudder at that breathless sleep, 
That night of solid gloom ? 

We heard thee pray for rest and peace— 
Thou’lt find them in the tomb. 


Come, we will close thy glazing eye, 
Compose thy dying head ; 

And gently from its house of clay 
Thy struggling spirit lead. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE POLITICAL SITUATION OF PERU. 


[Tue following observations on the political situation of Peru, were 
written by a gentleman from New-York, for many years a resident in 
that country ; and were addressed in the form of a letter to his friend in 
this city, by whose kindness we have been enabled to present them to our 
readers. We regret that want of room has compelled us to defer the 


‘publication of a part of it to the next number. } 


Lima, Sept. 21st, 1825. 


My pear Sir—I take the liberty of presenting to you some 
observations upon the present political situation of Peru, in 
connexion with other incidental topics ; and if they fail in that 
interest which the subject might seem to promise, it will not 
be owing to the shortness of my residence in this country, nor 
to any want of opportunities of observation, but rather to in- 
attention to events which have been passing before my eyes, 
and inability to describe them. The colours which every 
painter uses are the same, but you well know how much de- 
pends upon the manner in which they are disposed. 

The hard fought and justly celebrated battle of Ayacucho, 
the glorious result of which has long since been known in 
the United States, may be considered as having, in effect, ter- 
minated the war with Spain, in South America. It was fought, 
as you will recollect, on the 9th of December last, on the same 
ground where Pizarro and Almagro once contended for the 
sovereignty of Peru. The Spanish army was under the im- 
mediate command of the viceroy, La Serna, a distinguished 
officer; the same who, as lieutenant-general of the Spanish 
armies, closed the campaign in Alto Peru in 1815, and expel- 
led the before repeatedly victorious armies of the United Pro- 
vinces of the Rio de la Plata from that country. He was 
supported by Canterac, Valda, and every other officer of note 
belonging to the viceroyalty, and his force was nearly double 
in number to that of the Patriots, with a numerous corps of 
cavalry, better disciplined, mounted, and equipped; and be- 
sides, his troops were buoyed up by the conscious pride of re- 
peated victories. Heretofore, during this war, from the time 
of La Serna’s usurpation,* of the viceroyalty in 1820, the 


* Pezuela was deposed, and La Serna elevated to the viceroyalty by 
the army. The principal conspirators, as they may be called, were 
Colonel, now Field Marshal Valdes, Longo, and Garcia Camba—the 
latter has written “ Nofes on the Revolution,” in which he admits the 
fact, and seems to exult at it, attributing the early successes of San Mar- 
tin to the imbecility of Pezuela. The latter, upon his return to Spain, 
published a spirited manifesto against these officers, but whether it met 
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Spanish troops had been victorious whenever they met the 
Patriots, except in the single action of Junin, fought under the 
eye of Bolivar, in August of the last year. And even so late 
as November last, three months afier that signal action, which 
has consecrated the ground on which it was fought as the 
Bunker Hill of South America—and, in the hyperbolical lan- 
guaze of Peru, aroused the ancient /ncas from their slumbers 
of 300 years, to congratulate the fortunate chief, by whose pre- 
sence it was gained—more than 700 of the Patriots, under the 
command of a Columbian general, were routed by jess than 
200 of the enemy, on the road between this city and Callao, 
and almost—I believe | may say altogether—without resist- 
ance! More than seventy were killed, and nine even within 
the walls of the city. The Spanish loss was one, and he was 
killed by a citizen with a knife, while in the act of plundering 
an officer whom he had cut down in the streets of Lima. ‘l hese 
700 men were literally rode over by the Spanish cavalry, and 
speared and cut down in every direction; no quarter was 
given, and all who were overtaken were put to death. The 
fugitives ran through the city in the greatest disorder, and con- 
tinued their precipitate flight to the distance of 15 leagues, in 
complete dispersion. 

No jess shameful was the rout of the expeditions of Tristan 
in Yea, and Alvarado and Santa Cruz in Alto Peru. After 
these repeated disasters, manifesting so marked a superiority 
on the part of the Spanish troops, and chequered by no soli- 
tary instance of success, during a three years campaign, except 
in the single action of Junin, we are left to inquire—* by what 
conjuration, or what mighty magic,” the immortal victory of 
Ayacucho was achieved? Was it on the plains of Jun that 
the charm was broken, or by the immediate interposition of 
Divine Providence? I have sard that this action may be con- 
sidered as having, in eflect, terminated the war. It must be 
observed, however, that the castles of Callao still remain in 
the hands of the Spaniards, although included in the capitula- 
tion of Ayacucho, and likewise, the Archipelago of Chiloe. | 
visited, the other day, the advance battery of the Patriots, 
which is now within 500 yards of the castle, and communi- 
cates with the main battery in Bellavista, distant 1000 yards, 








with any attention from his Catholic Majesty, I do not know, nor whe- 
ther he ever actually confirmed La Serna in the station which he had 
thus notoriously usurped. The fact is, that the power in these remote 
Spanish colonies, has always rested with the commanders in chief of the 
troops, and their maxim has invariably been, with respect to the govern- 
ment at home—* Procul a Jove, procul a fulmine.” 
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by an open trench.* The balls were passing over me from 
the main battery, but at this time were seldom returned. The 
Patriots have two mortars in the trench, bedded in the earth, 
but having few or no shells, they fire stones in their stead. No 
shells have been thrown from the castle for about two months, 
and very few shot.— It occurred to me, that a few of our sharp 
shooters at this advance post, or nearer—for they might almost 


. Choose their own distance without danger—could pick off eve- 


ry man who appeared at a gun on the ramparts, or in the 
town. I saw many walking about, apparently unconcerned, 
having become indifferent to that danger to which they have 
been so long exposed. The speedy surrender of these castles 
is considered here as inevitable ; indeed, it is looked for every 
hour. No supplies, in any quantity, have entered them since 
January last, and the consequence must be—and so the desert- 
ers report—that the garrison is reduced to the greatest extre- 
mity. Besides, the place is extremely unhealthy, having a 
low and marshy situation, and it is said that numbers die daily 
of disease. What may be their ultimate hopes of relief | do 
not know, unless they are mad enough to expect it from Spain, 
or, perhaps, from the Holy Alliance. In contemplating the 
distress which must now be suffered in this devoted spot, 
against which the finger of Heaven has often been pointed, 
and which must now have become little better than an earthly 
Pandemonium, it is consoling to reflect, that the aged and in- 
firm, the women and children, have been allowed freely to 
pass to Lima.t Some time since, crowds of these half-starved 
wretches, who had followed the beggarly fortunes of their ty- 
rants on their evacuation of the capital, were to be seen daily 
entering the city, presenting a spectacle of haggard want, 
which could not be heightened ; and as they crawled through 
the streets, with famine pictured in their cadaverous counte- 
nances, they were greeted by the unfeeling canaille with 
every opprobrious taunt that the language could supply. 





* This trench was dug by the peones, or common labourers of the city, 
who were pressed by the soldiers, and driven down to the work by hun- 
dreds at a time, at the point of the bayonet. Great numbers of them 
have been mutilated and killed by the shot and shells from the castles ; 
they were carelessly exposed to the greatest danger, as their lives were 
considered to be of little worth, while the soldiers were kept cooped up 
in their barracks. 

+ The first groupe of these miserables, who were driven out of Callao 
by Rodil, because they had nothing to eat, were stopped by the advanced 
guards of the Patriots, ‘and kept, during a whole day, between the two 
fires, on the plain before Callao. One woman was killed by a cannon 
shot, The next day they were marched in triumph to Lima. 
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The obstinacy of Rodil, the commander, in holding out these 
castles against even the most distant hope of relief, and the ex- 
press stipulations of the capitulation of Ayacucho, and even in 
firing on flags of truce, sent to propose the most liberal terms 
ofsurrender, is only surpassed by his utter disregard of human 
suffering and of human life, which Cain himself, when life in 
this world was the rarest, could hardly have possessed. On one 
occasion, he shot thirty-six of his men before breakfast, and on 
the massacre being reported to him by his provost marshal,* he 
sat down to his meal with the most pleasant unconcern ima- 
ginable. He yave the order for this butchery of at Jeast half a 
company of his men, while smoking a segar. ‘These miserable 
wretches, being principally negroes and Indians, were shot with 
less ceremony than, with us, we should shootadog. At another 
time he shot sixteen, and at another six ; and altogether, has 
probably kept about an equal pace with pestilence, and the 
sword of his enemy, in reducing the number of his garrison. 
I know him well, and believe | can say with truth, that the pre- 
sent age has not produced so blood-thirsty a tyrant. ‘lo take 
the life of a fellow creature, seems to be, with him, only an idle 
pastime, to be indulged as the humour suits him, in sport, in 
caprice, or in passion; and that it is not the fixing the irrevo- 
cable doom of an immortal soul. One might be led to think, 
from his wasteful prodigality of human life, that in his concep- 
tion, it is a thing which may be taken away to-day, and be re- 
stored to-morrow—may set with the setting sun, and rise 
again in the lapse of a few fleeting hours. 

’ On Rodil’s entry into Lima, (June, 1823,) he wore a beard 
of some two years growth, under a vow never to shave until 
the Patriots were subdued ; and if, perchance, he did not pos- 
sess the heart, he at least exhibited the aspect, of a bandit. 
On this memorable occasion, he issued a decree, that unless 
about a million of dollars, in goods and cash, were paid by the 
citizens by four o’clock, P. M. of the same day, the ancient 





* The name of this personage is Villason ; the same who compelled 
the crew of the American ship China, of New-York, when imprisoned in 
thése castles, to labour even on Sundays; and who repeatedly flogged 
them ; besides threatening the chief officer, on different occasions, with 
either being hung or shot, and offering him his choice. When this crew 
were first imprisoned, they were kept between three and four days entirely 
without food, and then marched out by this adjunct of Rodil, with a 
horsewhip in his hand, to be examined on empty stomachs. I have my- 
self seen him at Rodil’s door, knock down a female who came with some 
petition, and afterwards kick her with his spurs ! 

Vor. Il. 39 
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“‘ capital of the kings’? should be reduced to ashes! Latterly, 
he decreed the punishment of death for the removal of any of 
the bodies of those who fell on the Callao road in November 
last ; and said, that ‘ they should remain where they fell, to be 
devoured by vultures and dogs.”? None, of course, were re- 
moved, and they presented, for many days, a spectacle of dis- 
gusting horror, which language cannot paint. A foreigner 


travelling the road a short time afterwards, fainted at the sight 


of these unburied and half-devoured carcasses. There were 
forty-two bodies lying in or near the road, within the distance 
of a mile, and there they remained until devoured, as Rodil 
had decreed. Of the nine killed within the gates of Lima, and 
whose mangled remains | saw immediately after the action—if 
such it may be called—and which were lying within a stone’s 
throw of each other, one had received five mortal wounds ; and 
I was told by an eye-witness of the scene, that this poor wretch 
was attacked by at least half a dozen of the Spanish cavalry, 
himself unarmed; and in begging on his knees for quarters, 
was answered, that “they would give him quarters in hell ;” 
and instantly a lance was driven through his body, his chin 
entirely chopped off by the stroke of a cutlass, two balls shot 
through his neck, and one through his heart! This man was 
butchered like a wild beast; and I can only say, that if the or- 
dinary details of the “ pride, pomp, and circumstance of glo- 
rious war,”’ present such scenes as these, man may claim pre- 
cedence of the bear and the wolf. 

The history of this revolution is a tale of horror ; indeed, it 
has been exultingly said by a Spanish adjutant general, Garcia 
Camba, in his “ Notes on the Revolution,” that “ the only 
monuments which they have erected in Peru, are monuments 
of white stones, (piedra blanca,) meaning human bones, “ and 
tombs and sepulchres!”’ And it is true—from Pedro de Can- 
dia,* who first landed on these then peaceful shores, with the 





* This man, who was a Greek, was the first of the adventurous band 
of Pizarro, consisting only of thirteen companions, who landed at Peru. 
Garcilasso minutely describes even his dress, and informs us, that in ad- 
dition to his coat of mail, which completely encased him in steel, his 
sword, &c. “he bore a cross of half a yard in Jength in his right hand.” 
It appears, that the valley of T’umbez, where he landed, was immediately 
in an uproar at the sight of the monster, who is described to have been 
of an extraordinary size, “ wearing a most formidable beard, &c. ;” and 
that a lion and a tiger were let loose upon him, but, like another Daniel, 
they harmed him not; for, as Garcilasso informs us, “on seeing the 
Christian, and more especially the cross, they lost their natural ferocity, 
and crouched before him like two spaniels.” It appears that Pedro 
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cross in one hand, and the sword in the other, down to Rodil. 
After nearly three centuries of havoc and murder, the last mi- 
serable remnant of the descendants of the conquerors, as they 
proudly style themselves, are perishing of hunger in the castles of 
Callao, which have now become the last intrenchment, and 
soon will be the tomb, of their despotic power. The first act 
of this tragic drama was opened by a swine herd, who could 
neither read nor write,* and the last will probably soon be 
closed, by the present worthy representative of the Pizarro dy- 
nasty, in starvation and despair. And thus may every conquest 
of lawless ambition, begun in blood—whether staining the 
cross, the crescent, or the sword—be concluded; and then 
may we exclaim, under the conviction of resistless truth—* ve- 
rily, the finger of God is in this thing.” 

With respect to the Archipelago of Chiloe, already mention- 
ed, as held by the Spanish arms, it is understood to be the in- 
tention of General Bolivar to attempt its reduction in the en- 
suing summer, (December, January, &c.) as in the present 
season it cannot be safely approached by hostile shipping, 
which must cruise outside of its harbours. In the winter, 
storms of wind and rain are incessant, and it is the very “ Pa- 
tria nimborum, loca foeta furentibus austris.”? It is remark- 


able, that Lord Cochrane was once repulsed there, and latterly, 
General Freyre, the present director of Chile, at the head of 
2,800 men. But the government does not seem to be well 
settled, and there was recently a revolt or popular insurrec- 





availed himself of the “ miracle, as he considered it, and plucking up 
more courage, patted the animals on their backs, and laid the cross on 
them, to exhibit its virtues to those Gentiles, and that it could even quell 
the terocity of wild beasts; and the Indians consequently believed him 
to be the child of the sun, come from Heaven.” This cross, called la Cruz 
del Milagro, (the cross of the miracle,) is still preserved in one of the 
churches of the city of Piara ; and once a year, the anniversary of the 
miraculous quelling of the wild beasts received the adoration of all the 
devout in that part of the country. 

* This is matter of history, and if true, I do not know that it reflects 
any great discredit upon Pizarro, considering the character of the age in 
which we lived. Inthe preceding age, at least, learning of any descrip- 
tion was not considered as an accomplishment of a cavalier, but was 
almost exclusively confined, I believe, to the cloister. 

It is remarkable, that Pizarro was upwards of fifty years of age when 
he undertook the conquest of Peru, and that although he was two years 
in effecting his voyage from Panama to Tumbez, and all his companions 
turned back, except thirteen, he pushed on with all the ardour of youth, 
and his final success was almost miraculous. The “ possunt quia posse 
videntur”—a most excellent maxim, by the byvx—was completely verified 
in the historv of this daring adventurer. 
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tion there, when Quintanilla, the governor, resigned his clubh— 
the only ensign of his high office—but no greater bully than 
himself appearing, who dared to accept of it, he soon assumed 
it again peacefully, without bloodshed, and with the tacit con- 
sent, atleast, of the patres conscripti of the islands. His salary 
is fixed at $12 per month; and on the arrival of Freyre’s ex- 
pedition, he had $750 in the public chest, which he distributed 
- among his soldiery, at the rate of 62} cents each ; which appears 
to have perfectly satisfied them, for they fought like lions, and 
left 360 of the enemy dead on the field. A sloop of war was 
also lost in the harbour, and altogether, the expedition ended 
in complete disgrace. Chiloe was considered by Humboldt, 
as the commercial key of the Pacific coast ; and it isa fact, that 
the Spanish privateers, or rather pirates, which found a refuge 
there, during the two~last years, absolutely annihilated the 
Patriot commerce from Valdivia to Panama. It was formerly 
under the government of the viceroy of Peru, but in the event 
of its independence, will probably be aggregated to that of 
Chile, on account of its proximity to that country ; a measure, 
however, which is known to be contrary to the wishes of the 
Chilotes, and the idea of which has, no doubt, retarded their 
efforts, or weakened their desire for independence. They 
possess one characteristic, common, | believe, to all islanders ; 
a jealousy and hatred of their continental neighbours. Their 
power, at present, is nothing, except in resistance on their own 
soil—they cannot act offensively; and I have no doubt, that 
on the appearance of the contemplated expedition on their 
coasts, they will immediately declare their independence. 
General Bolivar, or the libertador, as he is more usually 
called, is at present making a tour through the interior pro- 
vinces, to regulate the internal government of the country. 
He possesses the power and style of dictator, and although ab- 
solute, and having the life, liberty, and property of every Pe- 
ruvian at his disposal, yet I have never heard of any grievous 
act of oppression that he has committed.* He probably “ bears 





* I do not know but [ ought to qualify this y metas and except 


from it his treatment of the ex-President Riva Aguero, Admiral Guise, 
and Colonel Brandsen They have made loud complaints against him, but 
I have now neither leisure nor inclination to pee to you the pros and 
cons upon this subject. “ Much, no doubt, may be said on both sides.” 
I have been told that Bolivar fully approved of the arrest of Guise ; and 
in a letter to the governor of Guayaquil, (Casti/la}) said. that “by this 
arrest he had gained .a second victory of Ayacucho for Colombia.” 
While Admiral Guise had the command of the Peruvian squadron, (it is 
now under the command of a Colombian officer,) some fears were, no 
doubt, entertained for the safety of Guayaquil. It formerly belonged 


, 
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his faculties as meekly”? as any mortal ever did in his situa- 
tion—which no mortal ought to hold; and | believe he may 
be presented as a model to all the sons of ambition, who thus 
get the start of the majestic world. He is not popular among 
the Peruvians, or rather the Limanans, although, in reading 
the government gazette, you might think otherwise ; for in that 
he is declared to possess more virtues than Titus or Washing- 
ton ; and his exploits are said not to have been surpassed by 
those of Hercules or Theseus, or by the marches and conquests 
of Alexander or Napoleon! But the same was said of San 
Martin three years ago. His great project at present is the 
congress at Panama, to confederate, in a permanent league, all 
the independent states of Spanish America ;* “ to form lite- 
rally,” as it is expressed—* but one family”—perhaps a con- 
solidated government, under one chief magistrate. But his 
measures or intentions can only be conjectured; one strong 
trait in his character is, that his own bosom is the depository 
of his secrets. All the politicians of South America at present, 
I believe, pretend to follow our form of government as their 
model, but I never knew one who appeared to comprehend 
its precise nature. ‘They, invariably, either consider our dif- 
ferent states as so many provinces of the same empire, or as 


independent sovereignties, united together like the republics of 
ancient Greece, for some temporary or single purpose. But 
whatever are Bolivar’s private sentiments respecting our sys- 
tem, he openly, and I presume candidly, professes the greatest 
respect for it.t Different opinions, however, have heretofore 
prevailed. The late Colonel Monteagudo,{ minister of state 





to the republic of Peru; was detached from it by Bolivar; is the only 
naval depot on the coast, and is necessary to.Peru in that respect. Be- 
sides, the profits of its commerce are considerable, probably $1,500,000 
per annum, and the people are extremely anxious to be re-united to Peru. 
The attempt may hereafter be made. 

* These states at present are Mexico, the United States of central 
America, (Guatemala,) Colombia, the republic of Peru, the republic of 
Bolivar, (Alto Peru,) Chile, and the provinces of the Rio de la Plata. 
All but the two last have joined in the league. 

t Ina letter addressed by General Bolivar to our consul here, deploring 
the melancholy death of the late Judge Prevost, he says—* his talents and 
moral qualities were worthy of the agent of the most free and best governed 
people of the universe.” (Cuyos talentos y calidades morales, eran dignas 
de un agente del pueblo mas libre, y bien constituido, del universo.) 

t I must detain you a moment, to state the manner in which this man 
came by his death. The public prints may have informed you that he 
was assassinated. This revolting crime was committed on the 26th of 
February last, at about eight c’olock, in a bright moonlight evening, and 
in the public streets of Lima. A long, double-edged Spanish knife, 
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under the celebrated protectorate of San Martin, in a memoir, 
published in 1823, declared, that our ‘federal system was 
merely a political experiment, and that forty-five )ears dura- 
tion did not argue very strongly in favour of its stability—that 
if Peru adopted it, she would be shipwrecked ;” in short, 
“she would descend to perdition with the same velocity that 
the thunder-riven masses of the Andes are precipitated from 
their loftiest summit.”’ His opinion was, that Peru required 


‘an “energetic government ; one which should preserve to the 


ancient nobility their hereditary titles, honours, and wealth ; 
to the clergy, their prerogatives, and increase them ;’’ and as 
for the tiers etat, or mob, they were “to aspire to be happy” — 
aspirar a ser felices! Does not this remind you of that nota- 
ble argument upon the subject of the poor laws, which is said 
once to have been delivered in Alma Mater. ‘1 divide my 
subject into three heads, or rather my subjects inte three 
classes,” says the disputant—* that is to say, the Lord’s poor, 
the devil’s poor, and the poor devils. Now, the Lord will 
take care of his poor, the devil may take care of his, and as for 
the poor devils, let them take care of themselves.” But this 





ground sharp, with the handle wound with twine, and waxed, to pre- 
vent its slipping in the grasp, was driven directly through his heart, 
the point appearing through the skin on the back! The knife was left 
sticking in the wound; I| afterwards saw it, and it had evidently been 
prepared for the fatal purpose He was not robbed of the most trifling 
article ; a diamond breastpin of the value of $1000 and more, a gold 
watch, soine doubloons, &c. were all found upon his person. It was, no 
doubt, a political assassination, instigated by the enemies created by him 
during his administration, under the protectorate of San Martin. He 
had been solemnly exiled, and declared an outlaw by the sovereign con- 
gress of Peru; and, in fact, in case of his return to the country, every 
ruffian of Peru was invited to murder him. He incautiously returned, 
under the protection of Bolivar, and in about ten days, or little more, fell 
a victim to his own imprudence, and diabolical hate. The fate of Ytur- 
bide and Monteagudo, should serve as a warning to other turbulent spirits 
of South America, who are wandering about the world. 

The immediate instruments of this terrific deed, which equals, in hor- 
ror, the fictions of tragedy, were a negro and a Sambo. They were dis- 
covered by meansof the knife—the barber who ground it being discover- 
ed, and identifying one of them. But strange to say, they have not been 
punished to this hour, and for aught I know, may be again let loose to 
prowl upon society. They have implicated several persons of conside- 
ration—one, the father of a member of congress, &c. stating the recom- 
pense they were to receive, ($300,) and that they had been prowling about 
for some tine previous, for a convenient opportunity to commit the deed. 
The crime, in my opinian, is not a greater stigma upon the country, 
than this most extraordinary delay of puuishment is upon the govern- 


ment. 
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was the prolectoral creed, when these sons of ambition were 
sighing for “ stars and garters, and titles of nobility”—it was 
in the golden days of the “ order of the sun,’’ when San Mar- 
tin began to dream that he was already firmly seated on the 
throne of the Incas. But those day-dreams have vanished like 
the frost in the morning, and Monteagudo has writien another 
political manual, under the dictatorship of Bolivar, which has 
been published since his death, and in which he exbibits him- 
self as a convert to our federal and representative system; and 
declares, that “‘ the votaries of absolute power will at length 
be compelled to seek their salvation in that system.” 

I present to you these different dicta of Monteagudo, whe 
was justly considered as the most celebrated political writer—I 
do not mean as to the rectitude of his principles, but rather in 
respect to his talents and information—that the revolution has 
produced, as the contrast of the political creeds of the protec- 
toral and dictatorial schools, and I believe | may add, of the 
political opinions now in vogue in Buenos Ayres and Columbia ; 
for I suspect that it will be in the latter country, if any where, 
that liberty will first get a foothold, in the late Spanish posses- 
sions in America. 

If the contemplated consolidation of all Spanish America, 
which I have mentioned, shall be effected, Bolivar will, of 
course, be at its head, either by the general choice, or because 
he is already at the head of the military power; and of his 
spirit there can be no doubt, even to make war upon the whole 
Holy Alliance ; and he would not want for soldiers among 
14,000,000 of people, whose military spirit swallows up eve- 
ry other—nor for funds, in this inveterate stock-jobbing age. 
Don Pedro, of the Brazils, would probably be the first object 
of attack ; he is an old offender in his conquest and occupa- 
tion of the Banda Oriental; and it has been currently rumour- 
ed here, that the Brazilians have advanced from their frontier 
province of Muatogroso, into Chiquilos in Alto Peru, and that 
General Sucre, in command there, has despatched a force to 
repulse them. This rumour seems to be confirmed by the fact, 
that this government, having recently chartered ships to carry 
the Colombian tr oops, now in Alto Peru, to Panama, suddenly 
gave them up, and relinquished the design, on the receipt of 
some private intelligence. If it be true, hostilities may have al- 
ready commenced, and to what or whom they will reach, it isim- 
possible to conjecture; perhaps to the throne even of Brazilitself. 
In the posthumous work of Monteagudo, last referred to, entitled 
“‘ An Essay on the necessity of a general federation among the 
states of Spanish America, and a plan for its organization,” 
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which is considered here to have been composed at the sug- 

estion of Bolivar, and to indicate his peculiar views upon the 
subject of which it treats, it is thus observed—* In considering 
the dangers which surround us, we ought not to regard, in quiet 
confidence, the new empire of Brazil. It may, with truth, be 
said, that the throne of Don Pedro the Ist, was reared upon 
the same ruins on which liberty has erected hers in the rest of 


. America. It was necessary to make the same transition 


which we have made, from the colonial state to the rank of in- 
dependent nations. But, with regret must we declare, that 
this sovereign has not shown that respect which he ought to 
those liberal institutions, whose spirit placed the sceptre in his 
hands; for in them it should have been wielded as an instru- 
ment of liberty, but never of oppression. And thus it is, that 
in the tribunal of the Holy Alliance the proceeding of Don 
Pedro has been adjudged in a different mode from that of ours, 
and he has been absolved, notwithstanding the example which 
his conduct has left, that in the end he might not appear in his- 
tory as only the chief of a conspiracy against the authority of his 
father. 

*‘ Every thing inclines us to believe, that the imperial cabinet 
of Rio de Janeiro will lend itself to the views of the Holy Alli- 
ance, against the republics of the new world, and that Brazil 
will become, perhaps, the head quarters of the servile party, 
as it is already of the secret agents of the Holy Alliance. Be- 
side the public notices that such a desertion of the American 
cause isto be apprehended, there is manifested, in the relations of 
the government of Brazil with those of continental Europe, an 
emphatic character ; the meaning of which it is impossible to 
discover, except in an existing analogy of principles and inte- 
rests.” 

These sentiments may be considered as official ; and Gene- 
ral Bolivar has been known, in private conversation, to declare, 
that “ no throne shall exist in America.” Place him then at 
the head of 14,000,000 of people, united together in’a solemn 
league for any object, but especially for the defence of their 
country, their “lares et penates,” their domestic altars, their 
gods, and themselves, against invading tyrants, and the issue 
of such a fearful struggle would hardly be left in doubt. One 
pricipal object of the congress at Panama is, “ to present a 
front,”’ as it is expressed in the essay before alluded to, “to 
the tremendous mass of power with which they are threatened 
by the Holy Alliance.” ‘“ England and the United States,” it 
is said, “ will take their proper position in the universal con- 
test:”? and “in undertaking,” says Monteagudo, “in what- 
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ever part of the globe, the subjugation of the Spanish American 
republics, he who shall direct the enterprise, will have to cal- 
culate, not only the maritime and naval forces of that section 
which he shall invade, but those of the entire mass of the con- 
federates, to whom will probably be united Great Britain and 
the United States; he will have to calculate, not only that 
throng of interests, European and American, which he will be 
about to violate, in Peru, in Colombia, and in Mexico, but in 
all the northern and southern states of America, as far as the 
league of liberty shall extend ; he will have to calculate, in 
short, the enthusiasm of an invaded people, the force of their 
passions, and the resources of their despair; besides the ob- 
stacles which the distance of two hemispheres interposes, the 
climate of our coasts, the rugged elevations of the Andes, and 
the deserts which interrupt in every direction the habitable 
superficies of our soil.” 1 do not know that I have done jus- 
tice to the above extract in my translation, but it is written in 
a spirit which seems to be general in the country, and which 
is not slightly to be outraged by any combination of despots, 
whose thrones are poised upon the point of the bayonet. 
Among other recent measures of General Bolivar, he has 
ordered a new congress to be assembled ; and the previous 
election of the “electoral colleges,”? upon whom the subse- 
quent election of the deputies devolves, has already taken 
place. The deputies are to be apportioned among the dif- 
ferent provinces, according to population, and the number will 
amount to eighty. Every citizen, either native or naturalized, 
is compelled to vote, under the penalty of perpetual disqualifi- 
cation afterwards ; and a rather singular article of the election 
law provides, that “no one shall vote for himself.”” The ma- 
jority, as in former congresses, will probably be the clergy, as 
the most influential, most intelligent, and best educated, if not 
the most virtuous part of the community. Amid all the shocks 
of the revolution, the power and influence of the holy cle 
have not been touched. They have emerged from out the 
fiery furnace of this horrid war, like Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abednego, without the smell of fire in their garments. It is 
true, that the old Spanish prelates either fled, or were banish- 
ed from the country, in the early part of the revolution; but 
this only gave room for the promotion of the native clergy of 
Peru, once called its staple product. The archbishop of Lima, 
however, was invited, by a formal decree of a former congress, 
to return from Rio de Tire: whither he had been banished, 


and $10,000 voted to defray his expenses—but he unfortu- 
nately died before receiving this liberal invitation. I will not 
Vor. II. 40 . 
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detain you by detailing individual instances of the moral pollu- 
tion of the clergy, but leave you to infer it from the fact, that 
the only religion of the country has degenerated into a gross 
superstition, and is entirely unconnected with either morals or 
virtue. 

In the preamble to the present constitution, it is declared, 
‘that there can be no state, where there is no established re- 
ligion ;”’ and, accordingly, the ‘“ Holy Roman Catholic reli- 
gion” is declared to be not only ‘the established religion of 
the state,” but “to the exclusion of every other.”? The late 
sovereign congress, about one third of whom afterwards joined 
the Spaniards, (24 members,) and are now the victims of their 
folly and treason, in Callao, debated three days, whether the 
act of their installation should commence with the words— 
“In the name of Almighty God,” or “of the Mést Holy Tri- 
nity ;” and at a time, too, when the permanent head quarters 
of the Spanish army were within 45 leagues of the capital. 
The Spanish generals boasted, that from some of the members 
of the congress they received official duplicates of even the 
muster rolls of the two Patriot expeditions of Generals Alvarado 
and Santa Cruz, which were sent to the /ntermedios. It is to 
be hoped that the new congress will be composed of wiser and 
better men. 

In addition to these unfavourable circumstances for the en- 
joyment of either civil or religious liberty, to wit, that the 
a government is, in form, a sheer military despotism, 

eaded by a successful military chieftain, under the appalling 
title of dictator, and that the Roman Catholic religion is decla- 
red to be the exclusive religion of the state ; | have to add, that 
there is at present no “ liberty of the press.” The two papers 
published here, are both under the unmediate control of the 
goverument, and the principal one is owned by it, and is called 
the “ Government Gazette.”? It contains little else besides 
the bandos, or public edicts, and scraps of foreign news, gene- 
rally relating to the affairs of Spain. Nothing is published re- 
lative to political measures, and nothing is known concerning 
them, until they appear in the aforesaid bandos, which are read 
in the streets, at the head ofa party of soldiers, and are after- 
wards posted up about the city. In this way are the laws for 
the whole of Peru promulgated ; they have never been collect- 
ed intoa volume, are never reprinted, andare only to be found 
scattered through the gazettes ; and more resemble the general 
orders of a commander in chief to his army, than the laws of 
a peaceful community, or indeed of any political association. 
They are frequently forgotten both by lawgivers and the peo- 
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ple, and are sometimes contradictory and inconsistent with 
each other. 

If, then, the present government of Peru is, in form, 4 mili- 
tary despotism, without freedom of conscience or of the press, 
where, it may be asked, are we to look for Peruvian liberty ? 
‘The answer is a short one: in the will of the dictator, or in 
the womb of time. The fact is, that these countries have 
made but one step in the career on which they started, and 
that is, to independence of Spanish domination. ‘This is an im- 
mense acquisition—the star of hope, at least, now beams 
brightly upon them; and when the present military spirit, en- 
gendered during a conflict of fourteen years, and which per- 
vades the whole mass of South American society, shall have 
given way to that of peaceful industry, to agriculture, com- 
merce, the exploration of mines, and to manufactures ; when 
the civil arts of life shall succeed to the din of arms, and the 
present rulers of the states, who have been elevated to their 
situations by the accidents of war, by a reputation gained on 
the field of battle by courage or by chance, shall be succeeded 
by men, bred in the peaceful walks of life, men of talents, of 
education, and of unspotted integrity ; in short, when the present 
generation shall have passed away, and been succeeded by the 
next, and the hereditary vices of the Spaniards eradicated from 
the soil which they have polluted so long, then, and not till 
then, may we look for Peruvian liberty. 

(To be continued. ) 


ee 


THE NEW MOON, 


Wuen, as the gairish day is done, 

Heaven burns with the descended sun, 
Tis passing sweet to mark, 

Amid that flush of crimson light, 

The new moon’s modest bow grow bright, 
As earth and sky grow dark. 


Few are the hearts too cold to feel 

A thrill of gladness o’er them steal, 
When first the wandering eye 

Sees faintly, in the evening blaze, 

That glimmering curve of tender rays 
Just planted in the sky. 
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The sight of that young crescent brings 
Thoughts of all fair and youthful things— 
he hopes of early years ; 
And childhood’s purity and grace, 
And jos that like a rainbow chase 
The passing shower of tears. 


The captive yields him to the dream 
Of freedom, when that virgin beam 
Comes out upon the air; 
And painfully the sick man tries 
To fix his dim and burning eyes 
On the soft promise there. 


Most welcome to the lover’s sight, 

Glitters that pure, emerging light ; 
For prattling poets say, 

That sweetest is the lover’s walk, 

And tenderest is their murmured talk, 
Beneath its gentle ray. 


And there do graver men behold 

A type of errors, loved of old, 
Forsaken and forgiven ; 

And thoughts and wishes not of earth, 

Just opening in their early birth, 
Like that new light in heaven. 


{A friend and contributor has furnished us with the original letter 
from the Danish minister, Count Van der Naath, to the king of Spain, in 
relation to the ministry of Mr. Zea Bermudez. It is a curious and inte- 
resting document, from the pen of an extra-ultra royalist. Ithas not yet 
appeared in any of the public prints; and presuming it will be interest- 
ing to our readers, we subjoin a close translation, prefixing an extract 
from the letter already published in the newspapers, from the gentleman 
by whom this address was transmitted to this country. The writer is 
speaking of the representatives of the foreign powers :] 

* One only of the number took a different course, and this was the mi- 
nister from Denmark, Count Van der Naath. He, probably without the 
least authority or instruction from his court, which does not in fact pre- 
tend to intermeddle in the internal concerns of other nations—a privilege 
reserved exclusively to two or three great powers, that claim a divine 
right to rule all other countries as well as their own—undertook, entirely 
of his own head, and from the mere motion of his superabundant Zeal in 
the cause of the Altar and the Throne, to sustain and assist the party op- 
posed to Mr. Zea. This he did at the moment when the conspiracy of 
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Bessieres was in agitation, with so much warmth and so litt) discretion, 
that the minister, as was understood, became dissatisfied, and procured 
his recall, which in fact took place about this time. Piqued to the 
quick by this proceeding, the Danish minister determined, if possible, to 
have his revenge ; and accordingly drew up a memoir upon the adininis- 
tration of Mr. Zea, which he presented to the king im person, when he 
took leave. Copies of this document have been handed about in private 
circles, and I have succeeded in obtaining one, which I send you here- 
with. Though not a very powerful production, it is somewhat curious, 
as illustrating the views of its author and the party to which he belongs, 
upon the general politics of Europe. You will observe that his ortho- 
doxy is of the very highest proof. Moderation with him is contemptible 
({pitoyable.) Messrs. de Villele and Pozzo di Borgo, who pass for ultras 
with the world at large, are no better than jacobins. I should be cu- 
rious to know what name he would give to the nation’s guest and Mr. 
Benjamin Constant. The count seems, in fact, to have wrought himself 
up into a complete frenzy—as was done by some of our own political 
partisans during the late struggles at home, and this from the mere ef- 
fect of closet speculations-—since his position withdraws him entirely 
from any personal concern in the conduct or issue of these contentions. 
It is not likely that his memoir had any great influence in producing the 
change of ministry. Eogines much more powerful and pressing were at 
work. As it happened, however, the event nearly coincided in time with 
the count’s demarche, and he will doubtless of course take to himself the 
whole credit of it, and will go home with the satisfaction of having ob- 
tained a signal revenge upon his adversary.” 


ADDRESS TO THE KING, IN RELATION TO THE ADMINISTRATION 
OF M. LE CHEVALIER DE ZEA BERMUDEZ. 


A comparison of the situation in which M. de Zea found 
the affairs of Spain, with that in which they are placed a year 
after his assuming the duties of his office, forms the severest 
criticism on his administration. The return of Mr. Ofalia, 
and stil! more that of General Cruz, had appeared to the roy- 
alists (which is equivalent to saying to the nation) a pledge, 
that the king would no longer admit into his councils any 
others than men whose sentiments in favour of monarchical 
government should be beyond suspicion. The episode of Ta- 
rifa necessarily awakened the apprehension of a wide conspi- 
racy, which was to lead to revolutions; and those who were 
highest in office in the provinces, and even in the immediate 
cabinet of the king, suffered themselves to indulge for a mo- 
ment, perhaps too far, in doubtful surmises. ‘The revolution- 
ists had their fears; those who had been drawn into their 
measures trembled, under the belief that they were about to 
pay dearly for their weakness or compliance; numerous ar- 
rests, and the language of those in power, made them fear that 
the hour of vengeance had sounded for them; but their ter- 
rors, excited by the voice of conscience, produced no disturb- 
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ance inthe state. It was soon seen by the issue of the enterprise 
at Tarifa, that it was only a blow struck in despair; and men no 
longer feared that they were treading over a mine which was 
about to explode. ‘l’he debarkation on the coast of Murcia, 
proved that the people were able, alone, to repulse their enemies, 
and those of the throne; and, in the month of September, 1824, 


_ Spain reposed in complete tranquillity. 


A wise statesman would have marked out, during this period 
of quiet, the line which he meant to pursue. ‘To show an en- 
tire confidence in the royalists, to give them all places of pub- 
lic employment, was, and still is, the infallible means of lulling 
passion to rest, and producing even an oblivion of past errors ; 
a thing so desirable, when those who have committed them, 
who are nothing in comparison with the whole nation, are yet 
too numerous not to make it imprudent to drive them to des- 

air, M. de Zea took an opposite course. Whether it was 
that he had imbibed at Paris, the notion that to tranquillize 
Spain, the royalists must be forced, by the exhibition of all 
royal authority, not to hate that which is detestable, to make 
no exclusive pretensions to the kindness and confidence of 
their sovereign, and willingly to concede, that those who had 
neither energy enough to do harm, nor courage enough to pro- 
mote good, by declaring in favour of their king—I mean the 
moderates—should be the favourites of a government, which 
seeks to acquire strength, not by its union with the nation, but 
from a system which can result only in a desire to change its 
subjects into irrational puppets, moved at the will of the show- 
man; or whether this system originated in the character of 
M. de Zea, and in his confidence that he could never be the 
head of the royalists; the effect has been precisely the same. 
Spain, so calm on his arrival, is now agitated to an alarming 
degree. 
lis being continued in office, contrary to the will of the 
nation, which cannot be unknown to the king. and to the dan- 
ger of setting it at defiance, almost induces the belief that M. 
Zea has succeeded in persuading his Catholic Majesty, that an 
independent and almost mutinous spirit pervades the royalists 
in the army ; and that the others will abandon the cause of the 
king, if he does not abandon his authority to their arbitrary 
will, and deliver up the liberals and moderates to their hatred. 
It is at once a falsehood and a calumny., The exemplary con- 
duct of the 100,000 armed volunteers, while the king has not 
30,000 soldiers, and probably not 200 officers on whom he 
can rely, proves how well the royalists understand the para- 
mount duty of obedience: and the whole history of Spain. 
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since 1808, is a guaranty to Ferdinand VII. of the devotion of 
his subjects. He has no enemies among his people: if there 
be any who censure him, it is only because they cannot enter 
into the motives, not comprehended by them, which sometimes 
induce the king not to yield to his sentiments of gratitude to- 
wards the royalists. 

The excitement is only produced, because their feelings are 
irritated against an administration which shows as much 
jealousy and mistrust of the royalists, as predilection for the 
contemptible moderates. M. de Zea has entirely misunder- 
stood both the character of the nation, and the situation of the 
government. He has believed that he could compel the 
former to renounce sentiments which, even when exaggerated, 
are too noble not to merit the highest respect, and that he 
could give to the latter a power over the nation never possess- 
ed even under Charles I. or Philip I]. ; against which it revolts 
from a mixture of independent feeling and profound respect for 
the person of the king; a power now more than ever imprac- 
ticable after two grand crises, in which this nation, through the 
strength of its attachment to monarchy, has saved the king, 
when it was entirely abandoned to itself; and which is utterly 
unattainable, since M. de Zea has almost affected to make it 
appear that this influence belongs rather to the minister than 
the king. Spaniards have never obeyed ministers, do not now, 
and never will. 

If, up to this time, therefore, it is only against the ministry 
that the Spaniards have been ready to revolt, as they formerly 
did against Godoy, there is not less reason to fear that their 
discontent may end by becoming dangerous to the king him- 
self; and it is of the highest importance to anticipate the pe- 
riod, when contrary sentiments, which M. de Zea unadvisedly 
seeks to subdue, may take a direction opposite to that which 
produced the noble and glorious resistance to the man who 
had conquered all Europe. 

Should the king dismiss M. de Zea, and form a cabinet en- 
tirely of royalists, having for its head, not a man distinguished 
for the first time in his life by the decree of the 31st of Decem- 
ber, and who has no party of his own, but one whose character 
has weight, whose former acts are guaranties of his future mi- 
nisterial conduct, as they will be that all the nation will rally 
around a throne, which, under his administration, can only be 
an asylum for royalists; if, ] say, his Sacred Majesty should 
adopt this resolution, Spain would be immediately restored to 
tranquillity, and Ferdinand VII. might prescribe bounds to 
animosities without the dread of opposition. If his Catholic 
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Majesty should not think fit to hazard this measure, every one 
capable of observation, and not blinded to the course of events, 
must anticipate great danger. It is not by arrests, banishments, 
executions, that Mr. de Zea can succeed in assuring to the Pe- 
ninsula, the mournful tranquillity which results from the ab- 
sence of all generous sentiments. ‘The Spaniards may be re- 
strained for a short time, by the novel sight of a government 
' which wishes to control its subjects by terror; but soon it will 
only tend to inflame their passions, which are to be feared, and 
what is still worse, their indiflerence, which will infallibly pro- 
duce a third revolution. 1 say, this hazard should be run, be- 
cause, certainly, the support which France !ends, and which 
Europe appears to lend, to Mr. de Zea, ought to form a pro- 
minent consideration in the mind of the king. 

If his Most Catholic Majesty were unhappily so situated, as 
to be obliged to choose between the discontent of his own sub- 
jects and that of a foreign power, the choice ought to be made ; 
for the former have strong claims to the gratitude of the king, 
and might become formidable if pushed to extremities, while 
the discontent of foreign powers would soon terminate, though 
Mr. de Zea were dismissed. ‘The king may fear that his mi- 
nisters may induce France to increase the number of her 
troops in Spain, thereby diminishing his power and authority, 
and wounding to the quick a people already regarding the 
French armies with a jealous eye, since they believe them- 
selves capable, unassisted, to put down the enemies of their 
king. But his majesty has no reason to fear that that power 
would arm itself to sustain or restore a minister; and, were 
such a supposition admissible, which it is not, his majesty 
would only show himself worthy of his subjects, by braving 
the storm, in order at once to satisfy their wants, the genuine 
effusion of loyalty, the proper sense of dignity, and the ne- 
cessity of independence in his resolutions ; as he has braved 
death and certain ruin in defending his own rights, and their 
independence, ayainst a colossal power. But, happily, the 
king is not reduced to this unpleasant alternative. Even 
under the supposition, not yet proved to be weil founded, that 
Mr. de Villele, and the conference of Paris, which is entirely 
under the control of General Pozzo, were willing to support 
Mr. Zea with the same warmth that their agents exhibit here, 
Mr. de Villele is not France, and the conference is not Europe. 
Led into error by the false alarms of the Spanish minister, 
proclaiming the danger in which the royalists are placing the 
throne, the king of France may perhaps send a few more regi- 
ments into the Peninsula, to restrain what has been for six 
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months denominated the arrogance of the royalists; but he 
will not certainly employ the real strength of his forces to in- 
terfere with the freedom of action of a sovereign, whom he has 
reinstated in possession of all his rights, or to compel him to 
part with any portion of them, to resign them to his subjects. 
And if the king of France were so disposed, the French royal- 
ists would oppose it; Europe would not tranquilly behold a 
French ministry acting in a mode which might afford confirma- 
tion to the fear of the revival of the project of revolutionists, to 
form a line of constitutional states oon Lisbon to Edinburgh, 
in opposition to the a!liance of absolute monarchies. 

The courts of the north cannot but be attentive to the course 
Mr. de Villele has pursued since the recognition of St. Domingo; 
(in diametrical opposition to the principles of the Holy Alli- 
ance, which has for its object the security of governments ;) a 
recognition made exclusively through the influence of Paris 
gold, and poorly disguised under the appearance of commer- 
cial advantages, which will be revoked as soon as conceded, 
and by promises of payments which it will be hard to perform, 
and neither of which ought to have been weighed in the ba- 
lance with the great and permanent interests of kingdoms and 
states. The apprehensions which this event must awaken in 
the northern powers, will contribute to support the indepen- 
dence of his Catholic Majesty against the views of a French 
minister, who, after having, in despite of him, consented to the 
war of Spain, seems desirous to neutralize the royalist party 
there, and to protect the sentiments of moderatism, approach- 
ing to liberalism; which he could not do with relation to 
France, without outraging the king, and coming to an open 
quarrel with the royalists; and without placing the Count de 
Villele in opposition to Mr. de Villele, chief of the royalist op- 
position in the chamber of deputies, even in 1821. 

The powers not adjacent to Spain, have no other interest in 
her concerns, than that her sovereign should efface even the re- 
membrance of two revolutions, and that his throne should be se- 
cure from the danger which their vestiges might again produce. 
They believe that kindness and forgiveness are the surest means 
of recalling the erring to their duty, and thereby restoring 
tranquillity and peace; and they have advised his Catholic 
Majesty to employ these aids. M. de Zea avowed at Paris, 
and on his arrival here, his intention to labour for the amalga- 
mation of parties; and not being able to form a correct judg- 
ment either of the possibility or the difficulties of the enter- 
prise, or if that minister united in himself the qualities neces- 
sary to attain that object, or a sufficient right to aspire so far te 
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the confidence of the nation, as to be able to persuade them te 
renounce those interests which their passions render so dear, 
these powers have testified their desire to see him maintain 
himself in his place. But in these wishes, these desires of be- 
holding the peace of his majesty secured, and that of all other 
sovereignties established with his own, there is no intention of 


. interfering with the measures of his government, or of dicta- 


ting to him in the choice of his ministers. France has more 
claims and rights than other powers ; and would probably be 
entitled to oppose, with less ceremony, errors which might ex- 
pose her to losing the object of her sacrifices, by prolonging 
political convulsions in Spain. But this right can not be as- 
serted when the submission of the royalist volunteers to the 
pleasure of the king, notwithstanding the dislike of his minis- 
try, takes away any pretext for such suspicion; and M. de Vil- 
lele is neither so strong, nor so sure of retaining his place for 
six months, that it would not be imprudent to render the Spa- 
niards discontented in order to please him. ‘The three other 

owers do not even dream of exercising such a right; and to 
satisfy them as to the consequences of a change of ministry, it 
would be only necessary to explain to them the motives and 
necessity of such change, by a formal statement transmitted 
through the diplomatic agents of his Catholic Majesty ; and to 
accompany this measure, which prudence dictates, by an act 
which she would suggest even under other circumstances ; 
which may prove, that though the King of Spain dismisses a 
minister who perpetually commits outrages, to show his mode- 
ration, he is no !ess determined to listen only to clemency, and 

ardon error, as he has done ever since the just apprehensions 
excited by the events at Tarifa were dissipated, and as he did, 
three months before Mr. Zea possessed himself of authority 
in his councils. 

The exceptions in the act of amnesty are, certainly, not too 
numerous. T’hey do not embrace any party in general; but 
because they do not, and specify individuals, malice and oppo- 
sition will persist in considering them only as the result of 
hatred, rather than of justice. If, then, exceptions are not too 
numerous, banishments, and the facilities of emigration, are so. 
They have no object, because the banished derive their conse- 
quence only from their banishment. ‘They are impolitic, be- 
cause they increase the number of the king’s enemies, at the 
same time that they render the means of discovering them 
more difficult ; they materially injure the state in exiling a pari 
of-the population ; in depriving industry of a portion of its ac- 
tivity, and in removing manv rch and eubstantia!l individuals. 
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These considerations, joined to those purely political, ought, 
it should seem, to induce the king, iminalietely after the change 
of ministry, to recall all the exiles, to set at large all the con- 
stitutionalists not liable to the regular execution of justice, and 
to publish a list of the names of those who will still be except- 
ed from the act of amnesty. Such an act would shut the 
mouths of the dissatistied, paralyse the efforts of those who wish 
to interfere with the affairs of Spain, while the king would, at 
the same time that he complied with the lively wishes of his 
people, and gave thema proof of his confidence in the royal- 
ists, have no other result to fear than the censure which might 
be cast on an act of clemency. 

The nation and the clergy having been satisfied as to the 
consequences of the proceedings of government, the latter 
would be called upon, not to make pecuniary sacrifices, which 
it is not necessary to exact, but to employ their influence in 
rendering that assistance to the state which circumstances now 
make them refuse ; and the king would see an end of financial 
embarrassments, without asking the aid of the Jews. 


—_—-——— 


CONNECTICUT. 


(From * The Minute-men,” an unpublished poem.) 


Anp still her gray rocks tower above the sea 
That murmurs at their feet, a gonquered wave ; 
Tis a rough land of earth, and stone, and tree, 
Where breathes no castled lord or cabined slave ; 
Where thoughts, and tongues, and hands, are bold and free. 
And friends will find a welcome, foes a grave ; 
And where none kneel, save when to Heaven they pray, 
Nor even then, unless in their own way. 


Theirs is a pure republic, wild, yet strong, 
A “fierce cemocracie,”? where all are true 
To what themselves have voted—right or wrong— 
And to their laws denominated blue ; 
(If red, they might to Draco’s code belong ;) 
A vestal state, which power could not subdue. 
Nor promise win—like her own eagle’s nest, 
Sacred—the San Marino of the west. 


A justice of the peace, for the time being, 
They bow to, but may turn him out next year : 
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They reverence their priest, but disagreeing 
In price or creed, dismiss him without fear ; 
They have a natural talent for foreseeing 
And knowing all things ;—and should Park appear 
From his long tour in Africa, to show 
The Niger’s source, they’d meet him with—we know. 


. They love their land, because it is their own, 
And scorn to give aught other reason why ; 
Would shake hands with a king upon his throne, 
And think it kindness to his majesty ; 
A stubborn race, fearing and flattering nene. 
Such are they nurtured, such they live and die : 
All—but a few apostates, who are meddling 
With merchandise, pounds, shillings, pence, and peddling : 


Or wandering through the southern countries, teaching 
The A. B. C. from Webster’s spelling-book ; 
Gallant and godly, making love and preaching, 
And gaining, by what they call “ hook and crook.” 
And what the moralists call overreaching, 
A decent living. ‘The Virginians look 
Upon them with as favourable eyes 
As Gabriel on the devil in paradise. 


But these are but their outeasts. View them near 

At home, where all their worth and pride is placed : 
And there their hospitable fires burn clear, 

And there the lowliest farm-house hearth is graced 
With manly hearts, in piety sincere, 

Faithful in love, in honour stern and chaste, 
In friendship warm and true, in danger brave, 
Beloved in life, and sainted in the grave. 


And minds have there been nurtured, whose control 
Is felteven in their nation’s destiny ; 

Men who swayed senates with a statesman’s soul, 
And looked on armies with a leader’s eye ; 

Names that adorn and dignify the scroll, 
Whose leaves contain their country’s history, 

And tales of love and war—listen to one, 

Of the Green-mountaineer—the Stark of Bennington. 


When on that field his band the Hessians fought. 
Briefly he spoke before the fight began— 
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*¢ Soldiers! those German gentlemen are bought 
For four pounds ten and seven-pence per man, 
By England’s king—a bargain, as "tis thought. 
Are we worth more? Let’s prove it now we can— 
For we must beat them, boys, ere set of sun, 
Or Mary Stark’s a widow.”’—\t was done. 


Her’s are not Tempe’s nor Arcadia’s spring, 
Nor the long summer of Cathayan vales, 
The vines, the flowers, the air, the skies, that fling 
Such wild enchantment o’er Boccaccio’s tales 
Of Florence and the Arno—yet the wing 
Of life’s best angel, Health, is on her gales 
Through sun and snow—and in the autumn time 
Earth has no purer and no lovelier clime. 


Her clear, warm Heaven at noon,—-the mist that shrouds 
Her twilight hills,—her cool and starry eves, 

The glorious splendour of her sunset clouds, 
The rainbow beauty of her forest leaves, 

Come o’er the eye, in solitude and crowds, 
Where’er his web of song her poet weaves ; 

And his mind’s brightest vision but displays 

The autumn scenery of his boyhood’s days. 


And when you dream of woman, and her love, 
Her truth, her tenderness, her gentle power ; 

The maiden, listening in the moonlight grove, 
The mother smiling in her infant’s bower ; 

Forms, features, worshipped while we breathe or move, 
Be by some spirit of your dreaming hour 

Borne, like Loretto’s chapel, through the air, 


To the green land I sing—then wake—you’ll find them there. 
H. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


History of the Spanish Inquisition.—-A work with this title 
has lately been published in this city. It is a translation from 
the French abridgment, by M. Gallois, of the larger work of 
Llorente. Llorente was a Spaniard of considerable literary 
and political note in his native country, and had filled the 
place of secretary general of the inquisition, from 1789 to 
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1791. In 1809, when the inquisition was abolished, by a de- 
cree of Joseph Bonaparte, Llorente was chosen to examine its 
archives, and write its history. His researches were conti- 
nued for two years, during which many persons were employ- 
ed, at the expense of the government, in making copies and 
extracts from the original documents, found in the archives of 
that tribunal. At the end of this period, he published the 
first part of this history in Spain. The complete work was 
afterwards published in the French language, at Paris, in the 
year 1817, under the title of “ A Critical History of the Spa- 
nish [nquisition.”? It is obvious, that a work composed under 
these extremely favourable circumstances, must have greatly 
the advantage over all others. The history of Llorente is 
quite voluminous, consisting of four large octavo volumes, 
which are neatly abridged into the compendious volume before 
us. The abridgment contains all the information that gene- 
ral readers would require, respecting the origin and proceed- 
ings of that extraordinary institution, and we have no doubt isa 
much more agreeable work in the perusal than the original, which 
wasencumbered with many voluminous documents from the an- 
cient records examined by Llorente. Both the work of Llorente, 
and the abridgment of Gallois, have been received with favour 
on the continent, and have passed through several editions. A 
translation of the work of Llorente has been published in Lon- 
don, but we cannot help thinking the abridgment much better 
calculated for the latitude of the United States. 


American Annual Register.—Messrs. G. & C. Carvill, of 
this city, have just issued proposals, for publishing “ The 
American Annual Register, or View of the History, Politics, 
and Literature of each year,” in an octavo volume, containing 
about eight hundred pages. The work is to appear in the 
month of August, annually. The price is five dollars, payable 
on delivery. 

A work of this kind seems to be particularly called for in a 
country where the demand for political information is as 
strong as in ours. The most diligent reader of the daily pa- 
pers, does not always remember at the end of the year all the 
important political events that have taken place within it, nor 
is he always certain, that amidst the multitude of contradictory 
reports, he may not sometimes be mistaken as to the truth of 
facts. Anannual summary of domestic and foreign history and 

litics, rejecting what is unimportant, and distinguishing what 
is doubtful, cannot but be exceedingly valuable, both in the 
way of instruction and of reference. 
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Those who read the European Annual Registers, will find 
them not only barren of accurate information with respect to 
American affairs, but stuffed with blunders, which are abso- 
lutely ludicrous. Thus the Edinburgh Annual Register, in 
giving the history of the Missouri question, states, that in the 
act which finally passed the two houses of congress, slavery 
was permitted in Missouri, on condition of its being abolished 
in Louisiana. All their accounts of American aflairs are full 
of such mistakes, owing, no doubt, to the indolence of the 
compilers. An American Annual Register, properly execu- 
ted, would not only supply these gentry with the information 
they so much need, but would also, no doubt, be consulted by 
all such persons abroad as might wish to obtain a correct 
knowledge of the politics of our country, and would lead to a 
juster estimate of our national character and institutions. 

Another object of no small importance, which would be ef- 
fected by this work, would be to give a compendious view of 
the local politics of the different states of the union. Every 
body would like to know something of the struggle in the state 
of Virginia, between the convention and anti-convention par- 
ties, as they are called—the relief and anti-relief parties m 
Kentucky—the dispute between the state of Ohio and the 
bank of the United States—the claim of Massachusetts upon 
the national treasury, &c. It is, however, at present impossi- 
ble to obtain any accurate information respecting them, with- 
out consulting the voluminous accounts of them published in 
the newspapers of the different states—a labour for which few 
have either time or inclination. 

The following extract from the prospectus, will further ex- 
plain the objects of the work : 

“The history of our own affairs will be brought down in 
each year to about the beginning of July, while that of Europe 
will correspond to the ordinary annual division. 

‘¢ By this arrangement, time will be afforded to conclude the 
accounts of European transactions for the preceding year, and 
to give the proceedings of Congress and of the State Legisla- 
tures in each volume, in a complete form. 

“ A second part of the Register will be appropriated to Offi- 
cial Documents ; and in a third division will be inserted such 
Biographical Sketches and Literary Essays as possess general 
and permanent interest. 

“ A fourth part will be devoted to an account of promotions 
in the Army and Navy, changes in the Diplomatic Corps, &c.” 

We hare only to add. that from what we are able to learn. 
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we have no doubt that the work will be conducted with ability 
and fidelity. 


Observations on Electricity.—George F. Hopkins, of New- 
York, has written and published a pamphlet, containing some 
curious facts and ingenious speculations relative to electricity, 
looming, and sounds, together with a theory of thunder showers, 
and of west and north-west winds. With respect to the exhi- 
bition of the electric fluid in the clouds, after stating a number 
of facts relative to those mysterious bodies, or masses of warm 
air, which are felt to be floating near the surface of the earth 
in the hot months of summer, Mr. Hopkins draws the conclu- 
sion, that as soon as these masses of heat rise, and come in 
contact with the cold vapours which form the clouds in the 
higher regions of the atmosphere, they explode, and produce 
the usual phenomena of lightning and thunder. 

We have not time at present to give the author’s explana- 
tion of the phenomenon usually called looming. 

As to the communication of distant sounds, the author ad- 
duces certain facts, which render it very probable that their 
various degrees of loudness at different times, depends on that 
great process of evaporation by which the atmosphere is sup- 
plied with the vapours which form the clouds. 

The author’s theory of thunder showers, and of the west 
and north-west winds in our latitude, is ingenious; and his 
facts and reasoning on this subject, are deserving the attention 
of all who take an interest in watching the ever varying fea- 
tures of the firmament. 

The style and composition of this little treatise are neat and 
correct, and the production altogether is highly creditable to 
the good sense, judgment and taste of the author. 


Ir has been found necessary to state to the readers of the 
New-York Review and Atheneum Magazine, that the article 


in the last number, entitled, “ An Apology for an Essay,” was 
inserted without the knowledge of the responsible editors, 
who, it is well known, have always entertained a high opinion 
of the importance of those studies against which the pleasantry 
of the article appears to be directed. 


H. J. A. 
W.C. B. 













